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TT  is  acknowledged  throughout  Europe,  that  in  fome  of  the 
^  departments  of  natural  hiftory  the  prefent  Englifh  colledlions 
exceed  thofe  of  former  times,  and  of  other  countries,  in  a  de¬ 
gree  that  precludes  all  compajifon.  This  is  particularly  true 
with  regard  to  botany.  It  was  therefore  equally  to  be  expecEIed 
and  defired,.,thai  the  cultivators  of  natural  hiftory  in  our  me¬ 
tropolis  fliould  forrh  themfelves  into  a  fociety,  as  well  Tor  their 
own  mutual  information,  as  for  the  difFufion  of  their  obferv^- 
tions  and  difeoveries.  Without  fuch  an  allociationj  it  was  im- 
pof!lble'to*  reap  from  the  knowledge  and  the  treafures  of  indivi¬ 
duals  all  the  affiftance  they  were  capable  of  afFordihg  towards 
the  advancement  of  this  extenlive  and  delightful  ' fcience.  Dr‘. 
Smith,  the  prefident,  thus  deferibes  the  objects  of. the  new  in- 
ftitutiony  the  foundation  c^which  he  juftly  glories  in  having 
contributed  to  lay :  '  .•  • 

'  *  Beiides  an  attention  to  natural  hiilory  in  general,  a  peculiar  re^ 
gard  to  the  productions  of  our  own  country  may  be  expeCIed  from 
us.  We  have  yet  much-  to  learn  concerning  many  plants,  which 
’ittflfors  copy  from*  one  another  as  the  produce  .of  Great  Britain, 
but  which  few  have  feen  ;  and  our  animal  produclions  are  Rill  lefs 
underftood.  ' Whatever  relates  to  the  hiIlory*‘ of  •  thefe,  their  eco¬ 
nomy  in  the  general  plan  of  nature,  or  their  ufc  to  man  in  par- 
;licular,  is  a  proper  objeft  for  our  inquiries.  Of  the  productions  of 
cur  own. country  we  ought  to  make  ourlelyes  perfe(ftly  mafters,  as 
no  natur^  object  can  any  where  be  ftudied  halt  fo  well  as  in  its  na¬ 
tive  foil.  ThisT  however,  riot  being  always  practicable,  botanic  gar¬ 
dens  and  cabinets  of  natural- hiftory  have  been  invented,  in  which  the 
productions  of  the  moft  difiant  climes  are  brought  at  once  before  us. 
No  country  that  I  know  of  can  bear  a  comparifon.  with  England  la 
this  refpedt.’  •  ' 
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*  The  flighted  piece  of  information  which  may  tend  to  the  acJ. 
yancement  of  the  fcience  we  fhoiild  thankfully  receive.  However 
trifling  in'  itfelf,  yet,  combined  with  other  fafts,  it  may  become  im- 
portant.  Whatever  relates  to  the  determination  of  fpecies,  even  in 
the  lowed  and  feemingly  unimportant  tribes  of  nature’s  works,  ought 
never  to  be  negle£ted.  Nor  let  the  humble  and  patient  dudent  oi 
this  very  diflkult  part  of  natural  hidory  be  difeouraged  by  the  fncers 
of  the  fupercilious  coxcomb,  or  of  the  ignorant  vulgar.  He  who  de¬ 
termines  wkh  certainty  a  Angle  fpccies  of  the  imnuted  mofs  or 
jneaned  infeft,  adds  fo  far  to  the  general  dock  of  human  knowledge, 
which  is  more  than  can  be  fald  of  many  a  celebrated  name :  no  one 
can  tell  of  what  importance  that  Ample  fad  may  be  to  future  ages; 
and  when  we  conAder  how  many  millions  of  our  fellow-creatures  paA 
through  life  without  furnidiing  a  Angle  atom  to  augment  this  dock, 
we  (hall  learn  to  think  with  more  reaped  of  thofe  who  do. 

*  But  nothing  will  be  with  more  reafon  expeded  from  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  fociety  than  a  drid  attention  to  the  laws  and  princi- 
pies  of  Linnaeus,  fb  far  as  they  have  been  found  to  be  good.  No 
where  have  his  works  been^  more  dudied  and  applied  to  pra^ice 
than  in  this  country ;  nor  can  any  other  be  fo  competent  to  edi- 
mate  his  merits  or  corred  his  defeds.  I  am  perfuaded  nothing  can 
be  done  more  ufeful  to  the  fcience  of  natural  hiflory,  than  working 
on  the  publications  of  this  iHudrtous  man  as  a  foundation,  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  give  them  that  perfedion  of  which  they  arc  capable,  and 
to  incorporate  with  them  all  new  difcoveries.  We  who  have  it  in  our 
power  to  give  real  information,  (hould  defpife  the  Ally  vanity  of 
making  new  fydems  or  arrangements,  merely  for  the  fake  of  being 
talked  of.* 


The  introdudory  difeourfe,  from  which  the  above  extrad  is 
taken,  is  fenfibly  and  candidly  written ;  but  it  contains  nothing 
remarkable  for  ingenuity  or  novelty.  It  is  a  rapid  review  rf 
the  progrefs  of  natural  hiftory,  from  the  earlieft  ages  to  our 
times.  The  principal  promoters  of  this  branch  of  knowledge 
are  named,  and  a  fliort  but  juft  delineation  is  added  of  their 
merits.  The  difeourfe  exactly  refen^bles  thofe  introdudory 
Icdures  in  which  it  is  ufual  for  profeflbrs  to  (ketch  the  hiftory 
of  the  fcience  they  are  about  to  teach ;  and  it  'would  perhaps 
with  greater  propriety  have  been  addrefled  to  beginners  than  to 
proAcientSr  It  occupies  55  out  of  257  pages. 

The  introdudory  difcourfe  is  fucceeded  by  Profeflfor  Tingry's 
paper  on  fame  extraneous  Fojfils  of  Switzerland^  written  in  French. 
In  this  paper  are  deferibed  fome  charred  imprelHons  (empreintr* 
carbonifies)  of  vegetables,  found  over  a  bed  of  coals  in  Savoy. 
The  four  firft  fpecimens  deferibed  are  reeds  or  Alices  of  un- 
diftinguKhable  genera.  The  ftfth  appeared  clearly  to  be  the 
afplenium  nodofum^  frondlbus  pinnatis^  pinnis  oppoftisy  lanceolathy 
integerrimisy  of  Linnaeus.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  South 
America,  and  utterly  unknown  in  our  latitudes.  This  obfer- 
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vation,  as  the  author  remarks,  confirms  the  opinion  of  Bernard 
dc  Jufficu  refpeftirig  both  the  vegetable  impreilions,  and  the  in¬ 
fers  found  in  the  mines  of  Europe  j  that  their  living  congenera 
belong  to  India  and  America.  The  fixth  and  lalt  fpecimen 
confifts  of  a  piece  of  wood,  partly  converted  into  a  filiceous 
pctrifaftionj  and  partly  into  vrai  charbon  fojfile^  tres-noir  luifanty 
&c..  This  is  the  only  paper  in  the  volume  that  has  any  con¬ 
nexion  with  mineralogy. 

Ornithology  affords  but  one  paper  alfo,  On  the  Migration  of 
attain  Birdsy  and  on  other  Matters  relative  to  the  feathered  Tribes. 
By  JV.  Marktvickj  Efq. 

The  obferyations  are  given  in  a  fynoptical  table,  with  notes 
referring  to  it.  It  is  a  valuable  paper,  containing  fubfiantial 
fadis,  fome  of  them  very  curious.  Mr.  Markwick  wifhes  that 
obiervers,  ftationed  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  would  take 
the  trouble  to  notice  the  occurrences  of  this  nature  which 
happen;  in  which  cafe,  not  only  the  catalogue  of  the  Britifh* 
fpecies  would  be  mod  corredlly  afcertained,  but  their  economy 
illuftrated  fo  effedlually,  that  doubt  and  ignorance  would  no 
longer  obfcure  fo  curious  a  fubjcdl.  One  of  the  notes  or  mis¬ 
cellaneous  obfervations  contains  a  very  curious  circumftance  re¬ 
lative  to  two  of  our  mofl:  common  birds : 

'  Corvus  Corax — the  Raven. 

‘  There  feems  a  wonderful  antipathy  between  this  bird  and  the 
Gorvus  frugilegus,  or  Rook.  In  the  year  1778,  as  foon  as  a  raven 
had  built  her  neil  in  a  tree  adjoining  to  a  very  numerous  rookery,  all 
the  rooks  immediately  forfook  the  fpot,  and  have  not  returned  to 
build  there  fince. 

*  At  the  Bifliop  of  Chicheffer’s  rookery  at  Broomham,  near 
Hafiings,  in  Suffex,  upon  a  raven’s  building  her  neft  in  one  of  the 
trees,  all  the  rooks  forfook  the  fpot;  but  they  returned  to  their 
haunt  in  the  autumn  following,  and  built  nefts  there  the  fuccecdi.ig 
year.  When  this  circumftance  took  place,  the  good  Biftiop  was  very 
ill.  The  flight  of  the  rooks  (for  at  firft  the  caufe  of  it  was  not 
known)  was  confidered  by  the  country  people  as  ominoufly  portend¬ 
ing  the  death  of  the  pefteflbr.  However,  his  lordftiip  happily  re¬ 
covered;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  flight  of  thefe  poor  prophets 
was  better  accounted  for.’ 

Ichthyology  affords  alfo  only  a  fingle  paper;  which,  however, 
will  be  acceptable  to  the  lovers  of  that  fcience.  It  is  the  De- 
feription  of  the  Stylephorus  chordatuSy  a  new  GenuSy  by  Dr.  Shaw. 
The  extraordinary  ftrudlure  of  this  fifh,  which  bears  fome 
diftant  refemblance  to  the  genus  Syngnathusy  cannot,  as  Dr. 
Shaw  obferves,  be  eafily  deferibed  in  words.  Hence  he  has  an¬ 
nexed  an  engraving;  a  coloured  would  perhaps  have  been  better 
^an  a  plain  engraving.  We  recommend  to  comparative 
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anatomifts  the  ftudy  of  the  economy  of  this  fifti.  Mr.  MenzicJ 
alfo  gives  a  definition  of  a  new  fifti  from  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Helminthology  and  Elntomology  occupy  feven  papers,  viz, 
Mr.  MarQiam  on  certain  Moths  \  with  an  engraving. — Mr.  Cur. 
tis’s  Obfervations  on  the  Natural  Hi/iory  of  the  Curculio  Lapathi 
and  Silphia  grifea  ;  with  an  engraving.  A  fhort  paper,  but  in- 
terefting  on  account  of  the  depredations  committed  by  the  for- 
mer  of  thefe  infefts  on  fome  of  the  moft  ufeful  and  ornamental 
of  the  wmIIows.  Mr.  Curtis  conjectures  that  the  female  cur¬ 
culio  dcpofits  her  eggs  under  the  bark,  or  in  fome  crevice  of 
the  tree,  ‘  to  prevent  which,’  he  adds,  ‘  we  cannot  be  too  much 
‘  on  our  guard  ;  for  if  the  carvae  have  once  entered  the  tree,  we 
‘  (hall  in  vain  feek  a  remedy.  If  the  tree,  therefore,  fullain 
‘  any  injury  from  lopping,  or  from  any  other  caufe,  a  piece  of 

*  canvas,  fpread  oyer  with  fome  adhefive  refinous  fubftance, 

*  fliould  be  applied  ;  or  the  nurferyman  may  find  his  account  in 

*  matting  over  the  bodies  of  his  young  trees,  during  June  and 
‘  July,  .when  the  moth  comes  out  of  his  chryfalis ;  or  perhaps 
‘  brulhing  them  over  at  that  period  with  fome  of  the  new  tar 
‘  extrac^ted  from  fea  coal,  may  anfwer  the  purpofe.’ 

Dr.  Shaw’s  Defeription  of  the  Hiruclo  viridis^  a  new  Englijh 
Leech — coloured  engraving. 

Dr.  Shaw’s  Defeription  of  the  Cancer  jlagnalU  of  Linnaus,  A 
curious  and  entertaining  paper  ;  but  it  requires  to  be  illullrateJ 
in  the  perufal  by  the  annexed  engraving. 

Mr.  Giorna’s  Account  of  a  fingular  Conformation  in  the  IVinpi 
of  fome  Species  of  Moths\  in  French.  This  paper  will  be  found 
■generally  interelting,  as  it  contains  an  account  of  the  ufe  or  find 
caufe  of  the  conformation  it  deferibes  and  exhibits.  Butterflies, 
obferves  the  author,  being  deftined  to  flutter  from  flower  to 
flower  in  the  open  fields  by  daylight,  and  being  provided  with 
wings,  having  a  very  broad  bafe,  efpecially  the  lower  ones,  run 
no  rifk  of  diflocating,  or  violently  difplacing,  thefe  lower  wings 
during  their  movements;  and  thus  they  arc  fufHciently  fecured 
agalnif  all  fatal  accidents  of  this  nature:  but  the  fphynxes  and 
many  moths,  having  their  wdngs  very  narrow  at  the  bafe,  and 
flying  about  w’ith  great  rapidity  in  the  night  time,  and  almoll 
always  among  trees,  or  inf  thickets,  were  very  liable  to  derange 
their  wdngr,  and  drive  ihe  upper  back  over  the  lower,  by  ini* 
pinging  agidnft  obftacles.  Such  an  accident,  by  bringing  the 
animal  down,  might  caufe  it  to  be  drowned,  or  to  fall  a  prey  on 
the  ground  to  fome  enemy.  The  Author  of  nature  has  there¬ 
fore  guarded  againft  this  inconvenience  by  furnifhing  the  wings 
with  a  rein,  or  ftay,  which  holds  them  in  their  place  without 
embaral&ng  them  in  their  motions* 
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rme>  by  which  it  defcends,  is  drawn  from  that  flimy,  glutinoui 
exudation  gradually  fecreted  from  its  pores^  and  covering  its  whole 
body.  It  feemed  to  require  a  great  degree  of  exertion  in  the  animal 
to  produce  a  continued  fupply  of  this  liquid^  and  to  make  it  flow 
towards  its  tail.  For  this  end  it  alternately  pu(hed  out  its  head,  and 
drew  it  back  again  below  its  (hield  ;  turned  it  as  far  as  poflible,  iirll 
to  one  fide  and  then  to  the  other,  as  if  thereby  to  prefs  its  fides,  and 
fo  to  promote  the  fecretioh.  *  This  motion  of  the  head  in  a  horizontal 
direAion  to  one  fide,  made  its  whole'  body  turn  round ;  whereby 
the  line  by  which  it  hung  was  heceffarily  twilled,  and  ftom  being 
fiat  became  round.  Befides,  it  might  perhaps  tend  to  draw  off 
the  glutinous  matter,  and  thus  lengthen  the  line;  which  could 
fcarccly  be  efftdled  merely  by  the  weight  of  the  (lug,  although 
that  was  pretty  confiderable,  being  between  fixteen  and  fevemeeri 
grains.’ 


Dr.  Shaw  confirms  Mr.*  Hoy’s  account  by  a  fimilar  ob* 
fervatioii. 

Mr.  Menzies’s  Defcriptions  of  three  new  Animals  found  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Befides  the  new  fpecies  of  fifli  already  noticed, 
thef*  animals  are  an  Hirudo  and  a  Fafciola.  They  are  figured. 

Defcriptions  of  two  '  new  Species  of  Phalana.  By  Mr.  Bofe^  of 
Paris, 

The  botanical  contributions  are  of  all,  as  might  be  expedled, 
the  moft  numerous.  Defcriptions  of  four  Species  of  Cypripediwn. 
By  R.  A.  SaUfbur)\  Efq.  accompanied  alfo  by  engravings  of  the 
flower  and  parts  of  frudlification  of  thefe  elegant  plants;  the 
defcriptions  are  in  Latin. 

Latin  Defcriptions  often  Species  of  Lichen^  coUeSied  in  the  South 
of  Europe.  By  Dr.  Smith.  Coloured  engravings. 

Botanical  Hijiory  of  the  Cdnella  Alba.  By  Dr.  Swartz.  In- 
lerefting  to  the  phyfician  as  well  as  the  botanift. 

On  the  Fejluca Jpadicea  and  Anihoxanthum  paniculatum  of  Lin^ 
naus.  By  Dr;  Smith. — Dr.  Smith  clears  up  a  number  of  mif- 
conceptions  relative  to  this  fpecies  of  grafs ;  and  thefe,  as  he 
fays,  the  mifconceptions  of  the  greateft  men. 

Hijiory  and  Dfeription  of  a  new  Species  of  Fucus.  By  Air. 
JVoodward\  accompanied  by  an  engraving.  The  fpecies  is  of 
confiderable  beauty,  the  frudification  particularly  curious,  and 
unlike  that  of  any  fucus  hitherto  deferibed.  The  paper  cannot 
be  advantageoufly  read  without  its  accompanying  engraving ; 
and,  like  moft  of  the  other  papers  on  botanical  fubjedls,  is  little 
capable  of  abridgment  or  extract.  *  *  ‘ 

‘  Dr.  Martyn’s  Ohfervations  on  the  Language  of  Botany.  c 
fubferibe  to  Dr.  Martin’s  two  propofitions :  i.  That  we  fhould 
adhere  as  clofcly  as  poffible  to  the  Linnean  language;  and, 
2.  I'hat  we  fliould  adapt  the  terminations,  plurals,  compounds; 
and  derivatives,’  to  the  genius  of  the  Engliih,  But  thefe  rules 
‘  • . -  ••  •  '  ^  ‘  \ 
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had  been  already  fo  happily  applied,  in  moft  inftances  at  leaft, 
bv  Dr.  Darwin  in  the  Litchfield  tranflatlons  of  Linnaeus’s 


works,  that  we  confefs  Dr.  Martyn’s  remarks  ftruck  us  as  in 
great  meafure  fuperfluous.  We  with  to  fee  an  Englifli  Flora 
written  in  the  fame  language ;  for  botanifts,  we  think,  are  pretty 
generally  agreed  that  Dr.  Withering’s  Englifti  terms  arc  calcu¬ 
lated  only  to  occafion  needlefs  trouble.  The  beginner  has  them 
as  much  to  learn  as  if  they  were  Coptic  terms. 

Obfervations  on  the  Genus  of  Begonia.  By  Dr.  Dryander  — 
Sagacious  and  learned,  as  might  be  expefled  from  their  author; 
who  has  alfo  the  merit  of  having  introduced  into  this  paper  fe- 
yeral  very  apt  and  perfpicuous  botanical  terms. 

Mr.  L’Heritier  on  the  Genus  of  Symplocos. 

The  fame  on  the  Genus  of  Calligonum. 

In  thefe  two  fliort  papers  Mr.  L’Heritier  reduces  five  former 
.genera  to  the  two  above  named. 

Mr.  Dickfon,  in  his  Obfervations  on  the  Polypodium  Oreopteris^ 
/hews  that  all  the  Englilh  botanifis  have  miftaken  this  elegant 
fern. 

Dr.  Smith,  in  his  Remarks  cn  the  Genus  Veronica^  corrects  a 
number  of  miftakes  refpefting  fynonyms. 

The  celebrated  traveller,  Profeflbr  Thunberg  of  Upfal,  in 
the  Botanical  Hijiory  of  the  Genus  Begonia^  delineates  three,  and 
charafterifes  fix,  fpecies  of  this  fuperb  genus ;  the  three  former 
arc  new,  and  very  beautiful. 

Mr.  Afzdius’s  Hiftory  of  TrifoUtim  alpejlre^  medium^  and 
pratenfe^  is  the  longeft  paper  in  the  volume.  It  is  full  of  ex¬ 
ceedingly  minute  difeuflion.  The  author  has  done  a  great  deal 
towards  the  extrication  of  this  numerous,  perplexed,  and  diffi¬ 
cult  genus  from  its.  former  confufion.  At  the  clofe  of  his  dif- 
cuffion  he  gives  a  botanical  defeription  of  his  three  fpecies,  and 
refers  the  proper  fynonyms  to  each  of  them. 

The  volume  concludes  with  two  fliort  mifcellaneous  papers, 
viz.  An  Account  of  Plants  prefented  by  Mr.  Fair  bairn  and  Mr. 
Hoy  to  the  Society  5  and  EytraBs  from  the  Minute  Book  of  the 
Society, — There  are  in  ffiis  volume  twenty  engravings  in  all. 

In  this  their  firft  publication,  the  reader  will  have  perceived, 
from  the  foregoing  abftrad,  that  the  Society  has  done  much  to¬ 
wards  the  extenfion,  and  more  towards  the  elucidation  and  cor- 
reftion  of  natural  hiftory,  and  particularly  of  botany.  And, 
fonfidcring  what  vaft  acceffions  botany  has  received,  and  is  daily 
receiving,  the  latter  is  a  moft  neceffary  defenfivc  meafure.  In¬ 
deed,  (hould  the  vigilance  of  naturalifts  relax,  ancient  uncer¬ 
tainty  will  foon  return,  and  the  feience  reiapfe  into  a  ftate  of 
jconfufion  fimilar  to  that  from  which  Linnaeus,  by  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  his  admirable  language,  refeued  it. 
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4c8  Defcription  of  the  Plain  of  Trop. 

W e  arc  doubtful  whether  it  be  worth  while  to  add,  that  the 
propriety  of  the  title  Linnean,  adopted  by  the  Society,  appears 
to  us  extremely  queftionable.  Some  fuch  title  as  The  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Natural  Hijlory ;  or,.  The  Natural  Hijlory 
Society^  as  it  would  have  been  called  for  the  fake  of  brevity, 
would  unqueftionably  be  equally  expreffive;  and  perhaps  more 
becoming  a  body  of  men  whofe  aim  is  the  inveftigation  and  dif- 
fufion  of  truth,  and  who  formally  profefs  to  quit  Linnaeus  where- 
ever  he  has  deviated  from  nature.  Nature,  therefore^  and  not 
Linnaeus,  being  the  primary  objeft  of  the  refearches  of  the  So¬ 
ciety,  why  not  rather  place  this  primary  obje^Sl  before  the  eye  of 
the  reader  in  the  title-page  ?  In  a  volume  where  the  proportion 
of  mineralogical  and  botanical  papers  ftiould,  as  compared  with 
the  prefent,  be  reverfed,  Lianaeus  would  appear  very  infignifi- 
cant,  his  authority  in  this  department  of  natural  hiftory  being  fo 
low  that  no  mineralogift  now  thinks  his  errors  worth  correding, 
Befides  this  impropriety,  the  epithet  Linnean  conveys  to  us 
an  idea  of  fcrvile  obfequioufncfs  to  authority;  and  although  we 
firmly  believe  all  undue  deference  to  Linnaeus  to  be  foreign  from 
the  minds  of  our  aflbeiated  naturalifis,  we  cannot  help  w'ifhing 
that  every  trace  of  vafl'alage  and  clanihip  was  obliterated  front 
fcience  and  literature. 


Art.  II.  Defcription  of  the  Plain  of  Troy\  with  a  Map  of  that 
Region^  delineated  from  an  actual  Survey.  Read  in  French  he* 
fore  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh^  by  the  Author ^  M.  Chevalier^ 
Fellow  of  that  Society^  and  of  the  Academies  of  Metz^ 

Rome.  Tranflated  from  the  Original  not  yet  publijhed^  tvith 
Notes  and  lUuJlrations^  by  Andrew  Dalzel\  M.  A.  F.  R.  S. 
Edin.  Profejfor  of  Greek  and  Principal  Librarian  in  the  Uni* 
verftiy  of  Edinburgh,  pp.  153.  4to.  I  OS.  6d.  boards.  Cadcll, 
London,  i;92. 

[  Continued  from  our  lajl.  J 

THE  MONUMENTS  ON  THE  SHORE. 

T)AGE  44.  S  When  Alexander  arrived  at — the  haven,’  ac- 
^  cording  to  what  has  been  colleded  from  various  ancient  au¬ 
thors  by  'I  reinlhemius  and  as  now  tranflated  by  M,  Cheva¬ 
lier,  ‘  he — proceeded  into  the  fields,  where  the  feat  of  ancient 
‘  Troy  was  ft  ill  pointed  out ;  and  there,  while  he  was  explor- 
*  ing  with  avidity  the  monuments  of  heroic  achievements^  an  inha- 
‘  bitant  of  that  place  tendered  to  him  the  lyre  of  Paris.’  “  I 

*  In  his  Supplement  to  Quintus  Curtius. 

«  fet 
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I  fet  no  value,*’  faid  he,  “  upon  an  inftrument  which  minifteis 
to  lafcivioulnefs  and  lloth ;  but  give  me  the  lyre  of  Achilles — 

For  as  he  was  accuttomed  to  admire  Achilles,  and  to  glory 
^  in  his  defeent  from  that  hero,  he  dripped  himfclf,  and  ran 
^  with  his  friends  quite  naked  round  his  iomh  y  he  even  anointed 
‘  it,  and  adorned  it  with  a  crown.  Hephxdion  too  crowned 
I  the  temh  of  Patroclus^  as  an  emblem  that  the  friendlhip,  which 
^  fubfided  between  himfelf  and  Alexander,  was  as  ardent  as  that 
‘  which  Patroclus  had  borne  to  Achilles.” — P,  47.  ‘  If  w'e  may 
^  believe  the  author  of  the  Pharfalia,  that  warrior  [Caefur],  while 
^  he  was  in  purfuit  of  Pompey,  penetrated  into  the  I'road,  with 
^  the  defign  to  examine  the  monuments  which  were  to  be  feen 
^  there. 

Sigeafqite  petit  fames  mirator  arenas^ 

Et  Simoentis  aquas^  et  Graio  nobile  budo 
Rhoetion,  et  mnltiim  debent es  vatibus  umbras. 

From  hence  the  curious  viftor  pafling  o’er. 

Admiring  fought  the  fam’d  Sigean  (hore ; 

There  might  he  tombs  of  Grecian  chiefs  behold, 

Renown’d  in  facred  verfe  by  bards  of  old.  Rowe, 

*  Pompey’  [or,  as  Mr.  Dalzel  fufpeds  the  name  diould  be, 
Mark  Anthony,  and  refers  to  Strabo  XIII.  890  al.  595J  ‘  car- 
‘  ried  off  the  datue  of  Ajax,  which  adorned  the  temple  erciSIcd 

*  ntzv  his  temby  and  conveyed  it  into  Egypt.  Augudus  after- 
‘  wards  caufed  it  to  be  rtdored  to  the  1  lojans.’  P.  60.  On 
‘  the  plain  of  Troy,’  fays  Strabo  in  M.  Chevalier’s  tranflation, 
‘  — we  fee  exhibited  the  places  mentioned  by  the  pcet,  the— 
‘  tomb  of  /EfseteSy  &c. ;  p.  66.  ‘  1  he  m<  nument  which  is 

*  (hewn  for  the  tomb  of  /EfyeieSy  \s  near  the  road  leading  to 

*  Alexandria  5’  p.  64.  ‘  the  extent  of  this  coad  from  Rhoetcum 
f  to  Sigeum  and  ylchilles^s  temb^  is,’  5cc.  ‘  Rheeteum,  a  town 
‘  fituate  on  an  eminence ;  and  near  it  a  continued  Tandy  beach, 

*  befide  which  is  Aianieumy  to  wit,  a  monument  and  (lirine  of 

*  Ajaxy  and  a  datue.’  Pliny  alfo  notes,  %ve  add,  near  Rhoeteum 
^  was  Achilleon,  a  town  near  the  towb>of  AchilleSy  built  by  the 

*  Mitylenians,  and  rebuilt  by  the  Athenians,  where  Achilles's 
\  ^  fleet  was  Jiationed.  At  Sigeum  was  alfo  £antiumy  built  by  the 

‘  Rhodians  at  the  other  horn  j  Ajax  being  buried  //a7v,  30  lladia 

*  from  Sigeum,  and  in  the  very  Jiaticn  of  his  fleet'  Pliny  at  flfl 
places  Rheeteum  for  Sigeum,  and  Sigeum  for  Rhoeteum;  but 
corrects  himfelf  at  lad,  in  fixing  th^  tomb  of  Ajax  at  the  diflame 
of  30 fladia  from  Sigeum.  Nor  mud  we  mind  the  language  of 

i  Pliny  here,  and  fuppofe  thefe  m.onurr.cnis  to  have  been  de- 
=  ftroyed  before  his  time.  ‘  Paufanias,’  who  wrote  after  him, 
\  was  informed  by  a  certain  Myfiar,’  notes  M.  Chevalier  in 
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p.  107,  *  that  the  monument  of  Ajax^  on  the  fide  next  the  lliorf 

•  was  rendered  of  eafy  accefs  by  means  of,*  &€•  Thefc  monu, 
ments  therefore  exifted  to  the  fccond  century,  known  and  ap. 
propriated  by  all  the  learned.  *  I  cannot  but  remark,*  notes 
Dr.  Pococke  in  p.  55  here,  ^  if  I  may  not  be  thought  to  give 
^  too  much  into,  conjeftures,  that  thefe  [mounds  or  barrows] 

•  pofEbly  may  be  very  extraordinary  pieces  of  antiquitVy  and  the 

•  great  one  might  be  ralfed  over  the  fepulchre  of  Achilles^  as  the 

•  other  two  might  be  on  thofe  of  Patroclas  ana  Antilochus^  who 
f  were  buried  here.* — ^  We  come  between  two  barrows,*  re¬ 
lates  Dr.  Chandler  here,  ‘  ftanding  each  in  a  vineyard  or  en- 

•  clofurc.  One  was  that  of  Achilles  and  PatrocluSj  the  other 
that  of  AntilochuSj  fon  of  Neftor.  We  had  likewife  in  view 

•  the  barrow  of  Ajax  Telamon  \  and  at  a  diftance  from  it,  on  the 
5  fide  next  Ledlos,  that  of  Mfyetes.^ 

Having  thus  traced  thefe  monuments  to  a  late  period,  let  us 
pbferve  what  M.  Chevalier  tells  us  concerning  them. 

P.  II.  Leaving  Alexandriai  ‘  I  foon  arrived  at  a  vaft  plain, 

•  which  I  fhould  have  been  tempted  to  take  for  that  of  Troy,  if 

•  I  had  obferyed  in  it  the  courfe  of  any  river.  I  then  left  to 
f  the  right  the  villages  of  Dahri,  of  Gheiolik,  and, of  Bos;  and 
5  arrived  at  laft,  acrofs  a  long  chain  of  low  uncultivated  hills,  at 
f  the  foot  of  d  rijing  ground  of  a  conic  Jhape^  and  plainly  a  work 
^  of  arty  which  I  had  obferved  in  the  horizon  immediately  on 
5  my  quitting  the  walls  of  Alexandria.  This  ftriktng  objedt 

attraded  my- whole  attention,  by  its  regular  fliape,  its  enor- 
f  mous  fize,  and  its  height,  which  is  not  lefs  than  a  hundred 

•  feet;  and  by  the  extent  of  its  outline,  which  I  found  to  be 
f  four  hundred  paces.  I  was  extremely  anxious  to  know,  whe- 
^  ther  the  Turks,  who  dwell  in  the  neighbouring  villages,  were 

•  accuftomed  to  give  any  particular  name  to  this  little  mouii- 

•  tain.  My  curiofity  was  completely  (atisfied,  on  learning  that 
f  they  confidered  it  as  the  tomb  of  the  infidelsy  and  that  they  gave 
f  it  the  remarkable  appellation  of  Tape  or  Tepiy  with  the  addi- 

•  tion  of  the  name  of  the  neareft  village,  which  is  Udjek,^ — 
P.  66.  This  ^  large  monument,*  Juft  like  Strabo*s  tomb  of 
AifyeteSy  f  appears  in  reality  by  the  fide  of  the  road,*  which  now 
leads  ‘  to  Alexandria  Troas.*  P.  93.  ‘  I  have  not  the  fmalleft 
^  hefitation  then  in  believing,  that  the  hillock — is  a  fepulchre; 

•  and  every  circqmftance  induces  me  to  think,  that  it  is  the 
^  tomb  of  MfyeteSy  a  monument  of  the  moft  remote  antiquity,  as 

•  it  exifted  even  before  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war.  This 

•  tomb,  if  we  may  believe. Homer,  was  of  a  great  height;  at 

•  leaft,  fuch  is  the  import  of  the  epithet  he  gives  it.*  The 
words  wt  produce,  as  eilential  to  the  argument : 
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Tt^/xCy  IX*  AKPOT ATH  At^vtilao 
AtyfjttifOf  oinroli  puvftp  a^op/AxGiiiir  Ap^aioi* 

Who  from  ^£fetes*  tomb  obferv’d  the  foes. 

High  on  thk  mound;  from  whence  in  profpeft  lay 
The  fields,  the  tents,  the  navy,  and  the  bay. 

prom  this  height,  remarks  M.  Chevalier  in  p.  12,  with  an 
amazing  accordance,  ‘  at  the  diftance  of  more  than  four  leagues, 

‘  I  perceived  the  ruins  of  Alexandria’  to  the  fouth ;  *  at  my 
‘  feet,  towards  the  north,’  or  the  ftation  of  the  Grecian  navy, 

‘  an  immenfe  plain,  encompafled  with  delightful  hills,’  &c, 
P.  94.  ‘  Pblites,  the  fon  of  Bianri — had  taken  his  ftation  on  the 
‘  top  of  this  monument,  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  Grecian 
‘  army.  He  could  not  indeed  have  chofen  a  more  advantageous 
‘  ftation,  to  have  a  full  view  of  the  fpace  betwixt  the  two 
‘  capes.’ 

In  going  from  this  monument  ‘  towards  the  village  of  jeni- 
‘  shehr’  at  the  Sigean  promontory,  M.  Chevalier  adds,  in  p.  15^ 

‘  my  curiofity  prompted  me  to  approach  that  part  of  the  fliore^ 
which  is  compofed  of  rocks  cut  perpendicularly,  of  a  tremendous 
height;  ‘  in  order  to  have  a  nearer  view  of  certain  little  hills^ 

‘  which  I  had  obferved  from  the  top  of  the  mount  at  Udjek,  and 
‘  which  appeared  to  me  to  be  of  the  fame  Ihape  with  that  mo- 
‘  nument.  The  firji  of  thofe  rifing  grounds  which  I  met  with 
f  on  my  road,  is  called  by  the  Turks  Beehik  Tape*  It  is  not  by 
‘  any  means  fo  high  as  that  at  Udjek.’  Nor  does  M.  Chevalier 
attempt  to  appropriate  it.  But  we  aflign  it  to  Protefilaus,  who 
was  the  firft  Greek  that  leaped  on  fhore,  and  was  inftantly  killed 
by  a  Trojan*.  ‘  A  little  farther  onwards,  I  came  to  the  other 
\^hillock<^  which  feemed  to  me  to  be  of  the  fame  dimenfion  with 
f  the  former,  and  equally  well  expofed  to  the  view  of  thofe  who 
f  fail  into  the  mouth  of  the  Hellefpont.  I  was  not  able  to  dif- 
‘  cover,  what  name  the  Turks  gave  to  thli  lajl\  but  I  concluded 
^  that,  like  many  others,  it  is  called  after  the  village  in  its  neigh- 
\  bourhood.’  It  lies  betwixt  the  villages  of  Jeni  Keu  and  Jeni- 
Chehr,  but  neareft  to  the  latter.  P.  18.  From  the  top  of  Jeni- 
Chehr  promontory,  ‘  I  perceived  at  the  foot  of  the  promontory 
f  where  I  was  fitting,  two  little  hills  near  to  each  other^  and  per- 
?  feftly  refembling  thofe  which  I  had  juft  obferved—.  A  Greek 
‘  inhabitant  of  Jeni-Chehr  informed  me,  that  the  mojl  confident 
^  able  of  the  two^  which  is  neareft  the  fea-fliore,  is  plied  Dios* 
‘  TapL^  P.  20.  Pafling  a  river,  and  ‘  travelling  for  half  an 
‘^hour,  1  faw  at  a  great  diftance  a  mount  of  the  jame  kind  with 
‘  all  thofe  I  have  already  mentioned*  On  approaching  if,  I 

Iliad,  II.  701 — 2. 

*  ^  ‘  obferved 
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*  obfervcd  a  large  aperture  in  its  ftde^  and  many  fragments  of 
‘  walls  in  ruins,  which  fcemed  to  be  the  fupport  of  the  fabiic. 

*  I  quickly  entered  under  this  vault,  and  eagerly  explored  Its 
‘  whole  length,  and  lilcewife  a  cavity,  in  a  tranfvcrfe  direction, 

*  which  I  found  in'  it.  I  examintd  the  nature  of  the  materblsj 

*  and  the  cement  which  bound  them  together ;  and  was  dc- 

*  lighted  to  learn,  that  it  ftill  bears  the  interefting  name  of  Taft, 

‘  '^I'his  was  not  all.  I  obferved,  that  this  monument  is  fituatc 

^  at  the  point  of  a  prominence  or  tongue  of  land^  which  advances  1 

*  into  the  plain  [the  fea]  exactly  oppojite  to  the  cape  of  Jeni-Chehr,  | 
V  What  fplendid  conje£tures  then  arofe  in  my  mind i 
P.  io6.  Would  to  heaven,’*  fays  Ulyfies,  when  vifiting  the  j 

*  infernal  regions,  that  I  had  not  been  vi£lorious  over  Ajax,  i 
in  fuch  a  combat  for  the  arms  of  Achilles  ;  for  it  was  on  their  j 
account,  that  the  earth  covered  the  body  of  fuch  a  refpe^ed  hero,**  | 

*  In  the  account  which  Nellor  gives  to  Telemachus,  he  fays,  j 

There  lies  the  warlike  Jjax^  and  Achilles^  and  the  godlike  j 
PatroAuSj  and  my  valiant  and  amiable  fon  Antilochus,** — 

P,  107.  ‘  Paufanias  was  informed  by  a  certain  Myfian,  that 

*  the  monument  of  Ajax  on  the  fide  next  the  (hore,  was  ren- 

*  dered  of  eafy  acerfs  [or  entrance^  by  means  of  an  inundation 

*  of  the  fea,  which  had  defaced  if;  and  that  an  idea  of  the  enor- 
‘  mous  ftature  of  that  hero  might  be  formed,  by  the  bones  found 
^  there.  The  aperture  here  alluded  is  Jiill  to  he  ohferved^  at 
‘  the  Rhoetean  promontory — .  As  the  monument  is  demoUfied 

*  from  top  to  hr.ttom^  its  whole  interior  conllru£lion  may  be  dif- 

*  cerned.’  This  lingular  coincidence  in  the  prefent  monu¬ 
ment,  with  the  account  ©f  Aj  ix’s  feventcen  hundred  years  ago, 
appropriates  the  prefent  at  once.  As  to  the  other  tombs,  they 
are  thus  noticed  by  ‘  Agamemnon,  in  giving  an  account  to 

*  Achilles  in  the  infernal  regions,’  obferves  M.  Chevalier,  p.  144, 
Wc  omit  the  Greek,  and  give  only  Pope’s  verfion : 

•  We  then  colledl  thy  fnowy  bones,  and  place 
With  wines  and  unguents  in  a  golden  vafe, 

(The  vafe  to  Thetis  Bacchus  gave  of  old, 

And  Vulcan’s  art  enrich’d  the  fculptur’d  gold). 

There  we  thy  relics,  great  Achilles !  blend 
With  dear  Patroclus,  thy  departed  friend  : 

In  the  fame  urn  a  (eparate  fpace  contains 
Thy  next  bclov’d,  Antdochus’  remains, 

Now  ail  the  fons  of  warlike  Greece  fur  round 
Thy  dellin’d  ?omb,  and  cad  a  mighty  mound; 

High  on  the  (hore  the  g'^owing  hill  we  raife. 

That  wide  th'  extended  Hellefpont  furveys ; 

Vv^hcre  all,  from  age  to  age,  who  pafs  the  coail, 

May  po:nt  Achil!c:>’  tomb,  and  hail  the  mighty  ghoft,’ 
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The  manner  of  building  thefe  tombs  is  remarkable.  They 
not,  like  our  barrows  in  England,  mere  mounds  of  earth. 
That  of  Ajax  ‘  now  confifts  of  a  vault we  find  p:  107,  *  in 
the  form  of  a  crofs,  fituate  about  the  centre  of  its  height ;  and 
a  cone  of  mafonry,  around  which  circular  walls  are  erected, 
at  a  fmall  diftance  trom  each  other,  and  deferibed  from  dif¬ 
ferent  centres.’  Accordingly,  in  1.  47,  the  chiefs,”  fays 
Homer — of  the  tomb  of  Patroclus,  ‘‘  marked  out  the  circular 
form  of  the  monument,  laid  the  foundations  of  it  around  the 
pile,  and  immediately  heaped  up  the  ductile  earth.”  I  dwell 
with  the  greatell:  pleafure  upon  this  defeription,  the  particulars 
of  which  contribute  fo  effedtiially  towards  eftablifhing  the  au¬ 
thenticity  of  the  antiquities  of  which  I  am  fp.'aking.  They 
‘  formed  the  monument  of  a  circular  fhape;”  indeed  all  the 
tombs  of  the  plain  of  Troy  are  of  a  circular  (hape.  “  They 
then  laid  the  foundations.”  This  (hews  that  there  was  aa 
internal  fabric,  and  Homer  points  out  its  ufe.  “  They  pour 
out  loofe  earth  upon  this  fabric.”  This  earth,  whofe  move- 
able  quality  is  well  exprefTed  by  the  term,  duflilc,  or 

oofe,  ‘  would  eafily  have  crumbled  down,  and  could  not  long 
have  refitted  the  injuries  of  the  air,  if  particular  care  had  not 
been  taken  to  fupport  it  by  a  cone  of  mafonry.’  1  he  fa^  is 
certain,  that  thefe  barrows  had  fuch  a  cone  of  rnafonry ;  but  the 
reofon  fuggetted  for  it  is  not  true,  as,  in  a  much  rougher  and 
wetter  climate,  our  own  barrows  have  ftood  for  near  two  thou- 
fand  years  upon  Salifbury  plain,  without  any  fuch  mafonry  to 
them. 

‘  It  is  a  very  extraordinary  circumftance,’  notes  M.  Che¬ 
valier  in  p.  93,  ‘  that  the  'Eiirks  have  preferved  the  fame  pamc 
‘  for  them,  which  was  ufi*ci  by  the  Egyptians,’  Tape.  ‘  This 

*  tradition,  I  have  carefully  couftdered^  has  not^  like  many 

^  others,  been  tranffnitted  by  the  Greeks  to  their  conquerors.  The 

*  Turks,  who  dwell  in  the  mott  remote*  parts  of  Afia  and  the 
^  mountains  of  Caucafus,  who  have  had  no  communication  with 
‘  the  Greeks,  employ  the  fame  name  to  exprefs  that  fort  of 
‘  monument,  and  could  only  have  received  it  from  the  Arabians.^ 
Through  all  this,  we  bcludd. learning,  in  one  of  her  cuftomary 
frolics,"deferting  the  level  path,  running  upon  the  (harp  ridge  of 
a  mound,  and  lofing  herfelf  in  the  windings  of  a  maze.  The 
Turks  of  Caucafjs,  who  had  no  coniinunica‘ion  with  the 
Greeks,  could  certainly  have  had  none  with  the  Arabians,  or 
(as  his  argument  required  him  to  fpccify)  with  the  Egyptians. 
^  A  Greek  inhabitant  of  Jeni-Chehr  inf  rmed  me,’  he  had  faiJ 
himfelf  before,  ‘  that  the  mott  confiderable  of  the  tw^o’  mounds 
‘  is  called  Dlos-Tafe.*  And  the  adjiinctt  of  Dios  to  Tape  fliews 
both  to  be  Greek,  Aio?  Tape;,  or  the  Divine  Tomb. 
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-This  M.  Ghcvalicr  found  means  to  explore  within.  ‘  To. 

•  wards  the  centre  of  the  monument,*  he  tells  us  in  p.  14^^ 

•  two  large  ftones  were  found  leaning  at  an  angle,  the  one  againft 

•  the  other,  and  forming  a  fort  of  tent  \  under  which  was  pre- 

•  fently  difcovered  a  fmall  Jlatue  of  Mtnerva^  feated  in  a  chariot 

•  with  four  horfes,  and  an  urn  of  metal^  filled  with  afhes,  char- 

•  coal,  and  human  bones.  This  urn,  which  is  now  in  the  pof. 

•  feffion  of  the  Comte  de  Ghoifeul,  is  encircled  in  fculpturc 

•  with  a  vine  branch,  from  which  are  fufpended  bunches  of 

•  grapes,  done  with  exquifite  art.  Whether  thefe  are  the  afhes 

•  of  Achilles,  I  pretend  not  to  fay.*  If^e  think  they  are;  and 
therefore  confider  this  difeovery  as  one  of  the  moft  fingularly 
firiking  that  ever  antiquarianifm  has  made.  ^  But  moft  cer- 

•  tainly  they  are  the  relics  of  fome  perfonage,  who  paid  a  parti- 

•  cular  veneration  to  Minerva;  fince  they  are  accompanied 

•  with  a  ftatue  of  that  goddefs.  Befides,  he  muft  have  died  in 

•  an  age  of  the  world,  when  it  was  the  pradlice  to  burn  dead 

•  bodies ;  fince  here  are  to  be  feen  afhes,  charcoal,  and  bones, 

•  ftill  very  diftinguifhable.  When  therefore  I  behold  the  urn 

•  of  metal  adorned  with  vine-branches^  I  own  I  find  it  very  diffi- 

•  cult  to  prevent  myfelf  from  thinking,  of  that  famous  urn,  the 

•  gift  of  Bacchus^  and  the  workmanfhip  of  Vulcan,  which  Thetis 

•  gave  to  her  forty  and  in  which  the  Greeks  dcpofited  the  ajhes  of 

•  their  hero.  But  how,  it  will  be  afked,  have  thefe  afhes  been 

•  fo  long  preferved  ?  How  have  they  refitted  the  inclemency  of 

•  the  feafons,  for  more  than  three  thoufand  years?  It  maybe 

•  anfwered,  becaufe  they  were  not  expofed  to  the  influence  of 

•  the  weather.  The  vault,  under  which  they  were  found,  was 

•  covered  with  an  immenfe  ftratum  of  fine  fand,  upon  which 

•  there  was  fp read  a  ftill  thicker  of  clay,  and  over  all  a  high 

•  hill  was  reared.  By  thefe  means,  the  urn  was  fecured  againft 

•  all  humidity  and  contaft  with  the  air,  which  are  the  two  great 
^  caufes  of  aifTolution.*  The  production  of  this  urn  from  the 
tomb  of  Achilles,  looks  like  an  operation  of  magic ;  and  cer¬ 
tainly  forms,  if  it  be  what  we  believe  it,  the  very  urn  of 
Achilles^  the  oldeft  and  moft  valuable  relic  of  antiquity  that 
the  whole  world  of  literature  can  boaft. 

[*To  be  concluded  in  our  next.  ] 
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Art.  in*  DifcourfeSy  chiefly  on  the  Evidences  of  Natural  and 
Revealed  Religion.  By  John  SturgeSy  LL.  D.  Chancellor  of 
the  Dioctfe  of  Winchejlery  and  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  bis 
'  Mojefly.  pp.  454*  .  8vo.  6s.  boards.  Cadell.  London^ 
1792. 

From  the  refpe(Sable  chara<9er  of  Dr.  Sturges,  as  a  man 
of  learning  and  ingenuity,  we  fat  down  with  a  ftrong  prc- 
poflefTion  in  favour  of  thefe  difcourfes.  If,  exhaufted  as  the 
fubjedls  of  them  confeffedly  are,  we  expeftcd  nothing  new  in 
the  argument,  we  own  we  looked  for  fome  degree  of  novelty  in 
the  combination  of  ideas.  And  though,  from  the  gravity  of  the 
Chancellor,  we  indulged  no  hopes  of  being  entertained  by  lively 
allufion  or  brilliant  images ;  yet  we  opened  the  book  in  the  fuU 
confidence  that  we  ftiould  meet  with  juft  and  ftriking  fend- 
ment,  conveyed  in  energetic  and  flowing  language.  But  wc 
are  forry  to  obferve,  that  we  have  been  fomewhat  difappointed. 
Perhaps  our  expe£lations  were  too  fanguine;  perhaps  it  was 
difadvantageous  to  the  author  to  have  been  viewed  in  the  light 
of  the  ppliftied  fcholar  and  the  learned  .divine — the  flattering 
medium  through  which  wc  have  been  always  accuftomed  to  look 
up  to  Dr.  Sturges.  Had  thefe  difcourfes  been  the  produftion  of  a 
perfon  before  unknown  to  the  literary  world,  they  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  introduced  him  to  notice,  if  they  conferred  not  ce¬ 
lebrity.  From  the  reputation,  however,  of  Dr.  Sturges  they 
rather  detraft ;  notwithftanding  the  negative  merit  which  they 
undoubtedly  poflefs — that  of  exemption  from  defects  or  errors. 
Yet  even  this  we  can  only  fay  on  a  general  view  of  them.  Wc 
objeft,  in  feveral  cafes,  to  the  coldnefs  of  our  author’s  manner* 
On  thofe  topics,  of  which  a  Porteus  treats  ‘  with  thoughts 
^  that  breathe,  and  words  that  burn,’  Dr.  Sturges  is  uninte- 
refting  from  his  want  of  animation.  Talking  of  the  lofs  of 
friends,  he  fays,  ‘  When  death  comes  unexpedledly  and  pre- 
‘  maturely;  when  youth,  juft  entering  in  the  ufefuF  and  aflivc 
‘  flage  of  life,  is  cut  off ;  the  cares  of  tender  parents,  and  their 
‘  fond  attention  during  the  earlier  parts  of  it,  difappointed  at 
‘  the  time  when  they  might  expeft  to  fee  the  fuccefs  of  them  in 
*  the  abilities,  the  virtues,  and  the  reputation,  of  their  child  ^ 
‘  when  parents  themfelves,  attached  to  each  other  by  every  tic 
‘  of  friendfhip  and  of  love,  are  feparated,  and  an  infant  family 
*  bereft  of  that  joint  care  which  nature  feemed  to  provide  for 
‘  them\  we  find  it  difficult,  under  the  immediate  impreffion  of 
‘  thefe  evils,  to  refleft  on  them  with  any  degree  of  compofure  or 
*  fortitude.’  This  is  cold;  nor  is  the  paffage  remarkable  for 
accuracy  of  expreffion.  [  Obfervatioa  and  experience,’  (ays 

Dr. 
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l)r.  Sturges,  ‘  operate,  as  far  as  they  go,  againft  our  belief  of 
^  a  future  cxiftence ;  natural  appearances  are  all  againft  it.  If 

*  we  regarded  nothing  but  what  pafled  before  our  eyes,  when 
‘  we  fee  the  human  body  bereft  of  the  powers  of  motion,  and 
^  haftenrng  to  diflblution  ;  when  the  faculties  of  fenfe  and  un- 

*  derftandiiig  with  which  it  was  furnilhed  difappear;  we  fhould 

*  be  apt  too  readily  to  conclude,  that  this  muft  be  the  end  of 

*  man.’  This  is  the  fentiment  of  Prieftley :  we  have  , always 
confidered  it  as  falfe.  They,  who  allow  no  credit  to  the  argu. 
ments  drawn  from  obfervation  and  experience  s  fupport  of  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  ftate,  fhould  be  aware  that,  ,jin  .the  eftima- 
tion  of  many,  they  weaken  the  very  foundations  of  Chriftianity. 
Natural  religion  is  furely  the  bafis  of  revelation;  remqve  the 
former — and  the  letter  falls  to  the  ground.  And  we^  cannot 
but  think  that  the  chancellor  ofj  the  diocefe  of  Winchefter  is 
guilty  of  a  very  incautious  conceffion  to  the  enemies  of^Chrif- 
tianity.  The  infipidity  ofv  the  following  reminds  us  of  Soame 
Jenyns's  remark,  that  ‘  to  be  good  Chriltians  will  do  us  no  kind 
‘  of  harm.’ — ‘.Since  it  is  fufficiently  evident  that  any  fet  of 

*  men  arc  wholly  unable  to  form  a  fyftem  of  religion  for  them- 

*  felvcs,  truc^  jn  itfelf,  and  what  will  meet  the  approbation  of 

*  others,  it  is  our  bufinefs  to  look  round  and  inquire,  whether 

*  God  has  not  a<5lually  given  us  any  revelation,  and  preferibed 

*  to  us  any  .religion,  to  prevent  the  ignorance  and  uncertainty 

*  to  which  wc  muft.otherwife  be  liable  on  a  fubjedt  where  all 

*  our  interefts  are  fo  intimately  concerned.  If  it  Ihoujd  appear 

*  to  uSy  tliat  God. has  done  this;  if  there  be  fufficient  evidence 
^  of  the  jx^eat  fadls  on  which  it  is  founded ;  if  the  dcxSlrines  de- 
^  livered  by  it  are  ^worthy  of  God,  anfwerable  to  the  beft  no- 
^  tions  we  can  form  of  his  infinite  and^  all-j)erfeft  nature;  it  is 

*  our  duty  to  embrace  //,  and  to  make  it  the  rule  of  our  aftions/ 
The  it  in  this  par^aph  feems  intended  as  a  dovetail  to  the  thm 
of  a  former  one !— But  this  by  the  bye. — In  the  mean  time,  vve 
difclaim  all  intention  to  accule  Dr.  Stufgcs  of  indifference  in  the 
caufe  of  religiohi  Itiis.his  manner  tb.whicK  *we  objejEl.  Far  be 
from  us  any  infinuations  ^gbioft  the  fincerity  of  the  Doctor,  who 
fpeaks,  we  believe^;  from  xon vision,  when  he  intimates  that 

*  the  and  leading  evidences  of  pur  religion  are  confpi- 

*  cuousand  ftriking;tin  the  detail  we^meet  with  ;w^;7y  'particu- 

«  Jars  intricate  and  ^  The  way,)Defbre  us,*  is  fufficiently 

*  marked  out  by  the  i-w/  . features  "of/bup'py^fpeft^^  thefe 
‘‘obiecls  in  our  view  to  direct  our  courfe  we  cannoVbe  at  a  lofs, 


I 


•  Wc  cannot  congratulate  the  Doftor  on  his  flcill  in  punduation. 

'  ‘  •  paragraph, 
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our  opinion,  the  church  muft  ever  be  deficient  in  dignity  whilit 
(he  is  difgraced  by  poverty  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  luxury  on 
the  other.  We  Uiiite  with  Burlcc  in  wifhing  her  fplcndour  per¬ 
petual  ;  but  wc  cannot  with  patience  behold  her  diftraftej 
Garrick  between  the  mufes  of  tragedy  and  comedy)  amidft  ftarv. 
ing  curacies  and  p;tmpered  pluralities.  * 

To  thefe  difcouVfcs,' eighteen  in  number,  arc  fubjoined  three 
articles,  entitled,  ‘  An  Appendix  to  the  four  firft  Difeourfes. 
^  I.  On  Mr.  Hume’s  Eflay  on  a  particular  Providence  and  a 
^  future  State.  II.  On  Mr.  Hume’s  Dialogues  concerning 

I  ^  ^ 


*  Natural’  Religion.  Illi  Conjcfturcs  and  Rcafonings  of  the 
^  ancient  Heathens  concerning  a  future  State.’  '  We’ read  thefe 
three  articles  with  attention  \  but  difeovered  not  ^a  fingle 
thought,  cither  originaVor  placed  in  a  new  light;  The’Greck 
and  Latin  notes  to  the  laft  article  may  ferve  to  *  make  the  un- 

♦  learned  ftarc.’  ' 


Art.  IV.  A  Trca/ife  on  Gchon  k'cea  Firulenta  and  Luei  Venerea, 

By  Berijamih  SeJ/^  Member  of  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Surgeons  of 
Ireland  and  Edinburgh^  one  of  the  Surgeons  to  the  Royal  hifit» 
mary^  and  Belloyb  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  pp.  1002, 
8voi  2  vpls.  12$.  boards,  J.  VV atfon  and  Co.  Edinburgh  \ 

and  J.  Murray,  London.  1793*  ' 

»  •  • 

[  Concluded  from  April,- ^ 

T^HE  fecorid  volume  of  this  work,  containing;  the  fourth 
chapter  of  his  general  divifion  of  the  fubjeit,  is  entirely 
appropriated  to  the  lues  venerea;  and  if  the  opinion  of  the  au¬ 
thor,  in  the  introdudlion  to  the  firft  volume,  which  we  have  al¬ 
ready  taken  notice  of,  be  well  foilnded,  viz.-  that  gonorrhoea  ; 
and  lues  are  perfe£lly  diftinft  difeafes,  this  'volume  might  be 
confidered  as  an  entirely  feparafo  work.  Such  being,  however, 
the  opinion  of  the  author,  and  that 'opinion  Having  greatlv  in¬ 
fluenced  the  diftribbtion  and-condu6t  of  his  work,  vv’e  have 
thought  it  beft  to  give  a  view  of  the  two  parts  in  this  feparate 
manner.  -il  ■  u  . 

Like  the  former  volume, 'this  is  divided  into  fevcral  fc£bions 
each  of  which  treats  on  diftinft  parts  of  the  fubjedf.  In  the  lirit 
fedlion,  containing  general  obfervations  on  the  difeafe,  our  au¬ 
thor  takes  notice,  in  a  very  curfory  manner,  of  the  two  oppofitc  I 
opinions  relative  to  the  civil  hiftory  of  the  lues :  one  of  which  I 
fuppofes  it  to  have  been  imported  from  the  new  world  by  the  “ 
followers  of  Columbus;  while  the  other  iiififts  that  it  was  an¬ 
ciently  known  to  the  Jews,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans. 

-  •  3  '  .  .  Mr. 
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Mr.  Bell  cxpreiTes  his  affent  to  the  latter  opinion ;  though  he 
waves  the  difpute,  as  leading  to  a  greater  length  of  difcuilion 
than  his  limits  would  allow,  and  as  a  matter  of  curiofity  more 
than  of  ufefulnefs.  In  this  fe^tion  he  enumerates  the  various 
modes  by  which  the  difeafe  may  be  communicated :  the  chief 
of  thefe  is  impure  commerce;  befides  which,  it  may  be  com¬ 
municated  from  a  difeafed  mother  to  the  foetus  during  pregnancy 
or  parturition;  by  an  infefted  child  to  its  nurfe;  by  a  nurfe  to 
her  child;  to  a  midwife  while  delivering  a  woman  that  has  ve¬ 
nereal  fores  about  the  pudenda ;  by  application  of  venereal  mat¬ 
ter,  either  accidentally  or  by  dcfign,  to  wounds  or  fores;  and 
by  kifliug  a  difeafed  pcrfon,  or  by  drinking  after  one  from  the 
larne  cup, 

I'he  fecond  fedllon  contains  the  hiftory  of  the  fymptoms  of 
the  difeafe,  and  is  .divided  into  fourteen  fubordinate  fe£lions, 
treating  of  the  various  individual  fymptoms  in  their  ordinary 
courfe  of  progrefs,  when  communicated  in  the  ufual  manner 
through  venereal  intercourfe :  thefe  are  chancres,  buboes,  in¬ 
flammation  and  ulceration  of  the  throat,  ulcers  in  the  mouth 
and  nofe,  eruptions  and  blotches  on  the  flein,  ulcers  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  body,  nodes  and  fwellings  of  the  periofteum,  bones, 
and  tendons;  excrefcences  about  the  anus,  fwellings  of  the 
teftes,  lofs  of  the  hair  on  the  body,  blindnefs,  deafnefs,  and, 
laftly,  a  fet  of  anomalous  fymptoms,  which  are  lefs  regular  in 
their  progrefs,  and  appear  at  various  ftages  of  the  difeafe.  All 
of  thefe  are  deferibed  with  great  clearnefe  and  precifion  ;  but  as 
nothing  new  or  remarkably  intereftihg  can  be  expedted  on  this 
part  .  the  fubjedl,  which  has  alrjeady  been  fo  often  treated  of 
by  other  writers,  we  fliall  pafs  thefe  over,  and  refer  the  readers 
to  the  work  itfelf,_Jn  whjeh  they  will  find  a  great  deal  of  excel¬ 
lent  pradlical  remark  and  acute  diferimination,  efpecially  in  the 
diagnofis,  or  means  of  diftinguifhing  feveral  of  thefe  fymptoms 
from  fimilar  afFedtions  that  arife  from  very  different  difeafes. 

In  the  third  fection,  which  treats  on  the  nature  of  the  virus 
and  its  mode  of  influence  on  the  fvftem  fo  as  to  produce  difeafe, 
Air.  Bell  very  fairly  acknowledges  his  ignorance  of  the  nature 
of  the  pcifon,  but  enters  more  largely  into  a  difcufiion  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  enters  the  fyfteni,  and  affedls  it  fo  as  to  in¬ 
duce  difeafe:  he  declares,  however,  that  the  limits  he  had  pre- 
feribed  to  his  work  do  not  admit  of  difcufTing  this  fubjedt  fo 
fully  as  its  merits  require.  He  might  have  added,  that  human 
knowledge  is  hitherto  fo  completely  ignorant  of  human  phyfical 
nature,  as  not  to  know  the  very  firlt  principles  on  which  the 
Hate  of  heahh  depends;  far  lefs  to  decide,  even  with  verifimi- 
litude,  on  the  nature  of  difeafes,  which  are  unknown  circum - 
fiances  fuperadded  to  thofe  that  are  equally  unknown.  Medical 

D  d  2  theories, 
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theories,  whether  phyfiological,  or  pathological,  or  therapeutical, 
may  hitherto  not  unaptly  be  compared  to  the  childifh  pailime  ot 
blind- mair$-bufF.  We  ftagger  on  in  devious  wandering;^, 
groping  about  on  all  hands,  without  being  able  to  fee  a  fingte 
Itcp  of  the  way:  but  as  we  fometimes  ftumble  on  a  defirable 
objc£t,  though  anxioufly  in  queft  of  one  very  different,  they  arc 
notialtogether  without  uf^;  yet  it  may  very  fairly  be  queftiond 
if  the  good  has  hitherto  in  any  degree  counterbalanced  the  evils, 
that  have  arifen  from  thefe  blindfold  fpeculations. 

Mr.  Bell  condemns  both  the  old  humoral  pathology,  v/hich 
conlidercd  difeafes  as  entirely  feated  in  the  fluids,  and  the  rhore 
recent  theory,  which  explains  all  phenomena  of  difeafe,  and 
the  operation  of  almoft  everv  medicament,  by  their  influence  on 
the  living  folids  :  as*  if  defirous  of  fteering  a  more  fafe  middle 
courfe,  he  ideelares  his  belief  that  no  conftitutional  or  general 
difeafe  of  the  fyflem  can  take  place  without  both  being  affected; 
fuppofing  that  all  diieafes*  which  arife  from  the  influence  of  a 
fpeclfic  contagion,  are  firft' induced  in  the  fluids  of  the  fyftem, 
and  that  the  fulids  only  become  ultimately  affe£ted  in  a  fecondary 
manner,'  by  communication  from  the  fluids.  In  the  particular 
cafe  of  the  contagion  or  infeftion  of  the  lues,  he  contends  that 
the  virus  or  poifon  is  always  communicated  in  a  fluid  form; 
and  though,  on  its  firft  ' application,  it  frequently  induces  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  part  or  parts  to  which  it  is  applied,  he  afferts 
that  this  is  not  a  confequence  effential  to  its  . nature,  but  is  ra¬ 
ther  in  fome  degree^  accidental,  or  connedled  with  the  peculiai 
irritability  of  the  part  with  which  it  firft  comes  into  contact, 
lince  it  is  known  frequently  to  enter  the  fyftem  without  pro¬ 
ducing  any  inflammation  or  crofioh.  After  the  peculiar  virus 
has  once  got  into  the  mafs  of  the  circulating  fluids,  he  conceives 
that  it  afts  by  fome  power  analogous  with  that  of  ycaft  in  fer- 
nientationy  and  affnnilates  a  part,  or  perhaps  ultimately  the 
whole,  of  the  fluids  toMts  own  nature;  which  affimilation  may 
be  quick  or  flow,  acooVding  to  circumftances  in  the  animal  eco¬ 
nomy,  varying  iit’difterchf'conftitutionsi  that  we  are  at  prefent 
entirely  ignorant*  ofy' and  may  eveh'V  perhaps,  never  be  able  to 
afeertain.  He  al!edges,4hat' while' the  quantity  of  the  fluids 
affimilated  to  the'mOrbific  nature  of  thedii'eafe  is  inconfiderable, 

.  no  marks  of  difeafe  often  enfue  ;**and  that  this  only  takes  place 
when  the  affimilation  has  prevailed  in  fuch  quantity  or  propor¬ 
tion,  as  to  be  fufficient  for  exciting  a'morbid  irritability  in'thc 
living.principle ;  that  the  folids  are, , in *all  ftages  of  the  difeafe, 
only.fofar  affected,  as  being  >fxched  th  aiSlion  by  the  morbiJ 
ft  ate  of  the  fluids,' for  the  pirrpbfe  of ‘throwing  oiT  that  morbid 
ftate,  and  that  alTthe  fymptoms'bf ‘the*idi(eafe’’are  to  be  referred 
to  thefe  falutary  attempts  of ‘the  folidk'. ‘'On  thefe  principles, 

*  '  which 
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which,  by  the  bye,  do  not  in  the  fmalleft  degree  leflen  the  diffi¬ 
culties,  he  endeavours  to  account  fur  the  contagion  remaining 
longer  inaftive  in  fome  inftances  than  others :  fuppofing  that  it 
may  be  modified  by  differences  in  the  ftate  of  the  fluids  them- 
felves,  by  which  their  affimilation  may  be  accelerated  or  re¬ 
tarded,  or  by  different  degrees  of  irritability  in  the  living  prin¬ 
ciple,  either  in  different  perfons,  or  in  the  fame  perfon  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times. 

In  this  theory  he  finds  certain  difficulties,  from  an  idea  that, 
if  thjs  were  the  cafe,  as  the  whole  fluids  are  equally  affimilated, 
the  whol^  folids  out^ht  likewife  to  be  affected  at  the  fame  time. 
He  encleavours  to  remove  this  difficulty  by  analogical  compa- 
rifdii  wtjb  other  difeafes,  confidered  as  generally  affedting  the 
whole ^fyftem,  fuch  as  the  gout,  but  the  fymptoms  of  whichl  are 
c6nfined"to  local  affections  of  particular  parts.  Difficulties  in 
medical  theories  are  eafily  ftarted  ;  and  even  the  beft-conftruCted 
hypothefes  are  eafily  overturned  by  ingenious  opponents.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  however,  for  medical  fcience,  if  it  yet  deferves  fo 
dignified  an  appellation,  ingenious  reafoners  have  feldom  or 
never  been  fatisfied  with  overthrowing  the  haftily-conceived- 
theories  of  others;  but,  hurried  away. by  fondnefs  for. vilionary 
fpeculation,  have  built  as  untenable  theories  thenrifelves  on  the 
ruins  pf  thofe  which  they  have  juft  deftroyed,  trufting  to  the 
fallacious  coincidence  of  their  reveries  with  a  few  folitary  and 
unconriefted  fads.  In  medicine,  as  in  many  other  branches  of* 
phyfical  fcience,  we  are  yet  hardly  arrived  at  the. porch  of  the ' 
teinple/of  nature,  and  before  going  through  the  neceffary  ini¬ 
tiatory  fteps,  we  vainly  pretend  to  unveil  the  myfteries  which 
lie  concealed'  in  the  deepeft  receffes  of..the  facred  penetralia.^ 
The ‘whole  prefent  bufinefsof  phyficians  (bould  be.  to  ohfervoj 
and,  when  fads  are  once  afeertained,  in  all  th^ir  multiplied  and 
intricate  relations,  then  philofophy  may  begin  to  reafoa^- 

The  principal  objed  of  this  theoretical  fedion  is  to  contro¬ 
vert  the  opinions  of  the  ingenious  Mr.  Hunter  on  "this  part. of 
the  fiibjed ;  and  there  can  be  hardly  any  doubt  that  Mr.  Bell 
has  fuccefsfully  expofed  the  weak  parts  of  the-  antagonift  he  has 
chofen  to  combat.  But,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  fubjed  in 
difpute,  we  have  every  reafon  to  conclude,  alnioft  a  priori^  that 
what  he  has  fubftituted  refts  upon  an  equally  unftablo'founda- 
tion,  and  muft  yield  in  its  turn  to  t!ie  firft  ingenious  rcafoncr 
and  bold  fpeculatift  that  may  incline  to  enter  the  lifts.  As,  to 
ufe  almoft  his  own  words,  the  fubjed  is  fomewhat  curious,^ 
though  tending  fcarcely  at  all  to  ariy  degree  of  utility,  we  (hall 
here  give  an  abridged  account  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  BclT 
handles  the  coBtroverfy,  which  will  ferve  at  the  fame  time  to 
give  a  fpecimen  of  h*s  ftvle  and  compofitioa  : 

^  Dd  3 
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occurrence  is  not  frequent,  ftiil  this  is  no  reafon  for  Tuppofing  that 
the  matter  of  thefe  fores  is  not  venereal.  If  the  matter  be  not  ab- 
forbed,  no  more  harm  will  enfue  from  it  than  if  it  had  never  been 
formed ;  ar.d  in  fe^tion  11.  of  this  chapter  I  have  (hewn  that  it  is  not 
fo  frequently  abforbed  as  the  matter  of  chancres.  The  reafon  of  tl.is 
1  have  alfo  endeavoured  to  explain,  by  (hewing  that  (bmc  degree  of 
irritation  is  required  for  the  purpofe  of  exciting  the  abforbents  to 
aflion ;  and  as  the  matter  of  lues  venerea  feems  to  poflefs  very  little 
power  of  exciting  irritation,  excepting  fuch  as  is  produced  by  the 
piimary  fores  of*  the  difeafc,  it  is  accordingly  fcldom  abforbefd,  ar!d 
liill  lefs  frequently  dors  it  produce  buboes;  for  being  of  a  mild  na¬ 
ture  it  does  not  fo  readily  iHmuIate  the  lymphatics,  lb  as  to  produce 
obllruftions  in  the  glands  as  it  goes  along, 

*  Mr.  Hunter  would  have  found  it  difficult,  or  even  impoffible,  to 
explain,  confiilently  with  his  theory  of  the  difeafe,  a  number  of  cir- 
cumftances  which  we  daily  obferve.  He  therefore  denies  that  they 
exift;  and  he  (eems  to  have  no  difficulty  in  doing  fo,  even  where 
they  are  admitted  by  a‘l  unbialfcd  praftitioners.  In  page  291  he 
fays,  ‘  it  is  alfo  fuppofed  that  a  foetus  in  the  womb  of  a  pocky  mo¬ 
ther  may  be  infeded,  and  have  the  dtfeafe  from  her,  as  it  were  na*- 
turally  interwoven  with  it.'  This  I  (liould  doubt  very  much,* 

And  in  p.  295  he  fays,  ‘  it  has  been  fuppoled,  and  aflerteo  from  ob- 
fervation,  that  ulcers  in  the  mouths  of  children  from  a  con  (Mutational 
difeafe,  which  conltiiutlonal  difeafe  was  fuppofed  to  be  derived  from 
the  parent,  produced  the  fame  difeafe  upon  the  nipples  of  women 
who  had  been  fucked  by  them,  giving  it,  as  it  were,  at  the  third 
hand ;  that  is,  the  children  were  contaminated  either  by  their  mo¬ 
ther's  or  father's  having  the  difeafe  in  form  of  a  lues  venerea,  *  of 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  (hew  the  impoflibility.* 

^  Mr.  Hunter  has  certainly  endeavoured  to  (liew  the  impolTibiUty 
of  this,  for  his  fyltem  could  not  otherwife  have  had  the  leall  plaulible 
;ippearance  ;  but  none,  excepting  fuch  as  have  not;^  had  opportunities 
of  being  able  to  form  judgments  for  themfelves,  will  fay  that  he  has 
proved  fuccefsful.  If  1  can  give  credit  to  any  faft  with  which  Tam 
acquainted,  I  muft  believe  in  this,  that  children  may  receive,  and 
frequently  do  receive,  the  venereal  difeafe  from  their  parents  labour¬ 
ing  under  it  in  a  conititutional  form  ;  and  "that*  ulcers  in  tne  mouths 
o|  thefe  children  will,  and  frequently  do,  produce,  the  famecdil'eafe 
upon  the  nipples  of. women  whom  they  fuck.  I^ay,  that  ihele  will 
give  it  again  to  other /children,  and  thefe  children  to  other  ntirfes  ; 
CircumiMances  which  1  have  fo  frequently  witnelTed,  fo/  IMrongly 
marked,  and  followed  by  confequences  fo  diftrefsful  to  innocent  (uf- 
ferers,  that  I  cannot  help  exprelfing  ilMonidiment  that  a  praftitioncr 
of  any  experience  (hould  entertain  a  doubt  of  their  cxxllence.*  . 

Having  reafoned  a  few' pages  farther  nearly  in  the  fam?  (Iraiir,^ 
he  finrihes  the  difeuffion’  with  the  foilowinii  para^^raph  :  > 

•  From  all  that  I  have  faid*,"!' think  it  will  appear  that  the  matter 
of  .cont-gion  in  lues  venerea,  in  the  firli  place^  adts  upon  the  blood 
^une;  that  by  accuinukiion  it  comes  to  irriute  the  ipiids  or  con* 
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talniog  parts,  and  in  this  manner  that  effofidQs  and  confcquent  ulcer¬ 
ations  aie  produced;  that  the  venereal  poifon  may  remain  lon^  h. 
tent  in  the  iyftem;  that  this  will  ds^pend  upon  the  irritability  of  the 
perfon,  as  well  as  upon  the  particular  ftate  of  the  fluids  at  the  tune, 
by  which  they  may  be  more  or  lefs  liable  to  the  alGmilatinc;  efFtfts  of 
the  matter  of  contagion ;  and,  laftly,  that  there  is  no  caufc  of  doubt 
that  a  perfon  with  the  virus  in  this  latent  (late,  and  without  any  ex¬ 
ternal  mark  of  direafe,  will  communicate  the  infedlion  to  others.’ 

In  the  fourth  feftion  our  author  proceeds  to  confider  the  me¬ 
dicines  that  are  proper  for  curing  this  difeafe,  or  that  have  been 
propofed  at  various  times  for  that  purpofe.  The  only  articles  of 
this  kind  which  he  confidcrs  as  meriting  attention,  are  mcrcur)', 
guaiac,  farfaparilla,  mezereon,  and  ppium.  ^  On  theiiirft  of 
thefe  he  chiefly  enlarges ;  and  here  too  he  finds  occafion  for 
controverfy,  particularly  with,  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Hunter, 
Thefe  he  attacks  in  a  very  vulnerable  part,  where  that  very  in¬ 
genious  and  experienced  practitioner  endeavours  to  explain  the 
antifyphilitlc  operation  of  mercury  on  the  human  bofly,  by  fup- 
poilng  it  to  induce  a  certain  irritation,  contrary  to  that  fpeciiic 
morbid  irritation  which  he  fuppofes  is  produced  by  the  venereal 
poifon.  Mr.  Bell,  however,  finds  other  theories  to  combat  in 
this  piaie  ;  fuch  as  that  ftrange  idea,  that  the  falutary  cfFeCls  of 
mercury  in  curing  the  lues,  depends  entirely.on  its  fuperior  gra¬ 
vity  to.  the  difeaied  fluids;  or  that  other  equally  extravagant 
fuppofition,  that  it  removes  the  whole  of  the  morbid  fluids  by 
means  of  evacuation.  Againft  all  of  thefe  abfurd  or  whimficd 
fantafies  Mr  Bell  produces  unanfwxrable  arguments ;  and  he 
canaot^be  accufed.  in, this’ place  of  attempting  to  introduce  any 
new  theory  of  his  own  in  their  ftead,  ,nor,  properly  fpeaking, 
even  of  endeavouring  to.fupport  any  hypothefis  of  any  other  per¬ 
fon  on  the  fubjecl.,  For  when  he  declares,  ‘  that  .of i  all  the 
*  opinions  that  have  been  advanced  concerning  the  operation  of 
^  mercury  in  the  cure  ofilues  venerea,  that  which  fuppofes  It  to 
^  aft  as  an  antidoy  is  liable  to  the  leaft  objeftion,*  he  certainly 
cannot  be  coafidcred  as  advancing  or  fupporting  any  theory  at 
all ;  this  opinion  or  declaration  ordy  amounts  to  the  enunciation 
of  a  faft — it  curesi^  An4  it  >VAfuld  d;>ubtli;f$  be  well  for  medi¬ 
cine^  anil  far  better  foi;  tbofe^  vvho^aiie  unfortunate  enough  to 
beconje  its  patient^  if  the  languag€|pf  all  ^theories  were  equally 
allied  to  fadi  with  this.  ..  .  ,  .  .  • 

In  of  the  various  preparations  of  mercury  which  have 

been  employed  at  different  tim.es  and  by  different  perfons  as  an¬ 
tidotes  againft  the  venerea!  poifon,  hcj  gives  the  preference,  for 
rpt^pal  ufe,^.tf:)  thebfoe  pill,  or^mercary^tri.turated  with  manna, 
to  Fleftlc’s  fQlutiqp,  m' which  it„Ls  uitufated  ;Withi  mucilage ;  to 
caomeU  hhd  to  mercurius,cinere~us....  Jdut'his  reafoaings  on 
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tbe  difFcrcnces  between  thefe  and  other  preparations  of  mercury 
would  have  been  more  faiisfaftory  if  he  had  given  fomc  atren- 
tion  to  the  new  chemiftry :  at  Icaft,  ’  he  would  not  have  fallen 
into  the  error  of  fuppofing  mercury  reduced  to  a  calx  (a  word, 
bv'the  way,  that  has,  on  the  fubjeft  of  metallic  powders,  either 
no  meaning  at  all,  or  conveys  a  very  falfe  one),  when  he  men- 
tions  the  ftates  into  which  this  rnet  l  is  brought  by  trituration, 
by  itfclf,  or  with  various  faccharine  or  mucilaginous  additions^ 
by  long  expofure  to  heat,  by  evaporation  of  the  acids  in  which 
it  has-been  dilFolved,  or  by  precipitation  from  thefe  acids  by 
means  of  alkalies.  After  the  mt)ft  attentive  praflical  invefti- 
gatioiv  of  the  fubjedf^  Mr.  Bell  prefers,  for  general  ufe,  the  ex- 
bibition-of  mercury  to  ’the  furface  of  the  botly,  in  the  form  of 
uni^ion ;  and  it  is  rather  'Angular,  that  this  fhould  have  been 
the  mode  employed  at  the  fir  ft  introduftion  of  mercury  into  Eu¬ 
ropean  practice  for  curing  the  venereal'  difeafe;  fo  that  all  the 
ingenuity  of  chemifts  and  pharmacopadogifts  have  been,  for  two 
centuries,  fpent  in  vain  attempts  to  improve  the  very  earlieft 
methods  of  cure.  In  the  employment  of  this  mode  of  exhibiting 
the  antidote,  or  of  any  other  that  peculiar  circiim fiances  may 
render  more  advifable,  he  recommends  a  middle  courfe,  between 
the  violent  falivation  of  the  older  pra6tItioTierf,  and  the  very 
gentle  alterative  plan  of  many  moderns;  enforcing,  with  great 
propriety,  the  throwing  in  a  fullicicnt  quantity  of  the  medicine 
to  <excite  confiderable  forenefs  of  the  mouth,  and  to  keep  up 
that  fymptom  of  the  falutary  operation  until  all  the  fymptrms 
are  completely  eradicated,  and  for  a  (hort  time  afterwards,  Icuft 
any^fmall  remains  of  the’  virus  fhould  lurk  in  the  fyftem,  ready 
to  reproduce  the  difeafe  on  the  fubfidence  of  the  cffeils  of  the 
mercury,  which  not  unfrequently  happens,  cither  when  the 
^mercurial  courfe  has  been  too  gentle,  or  when  it  has  not  been 
perfifted  in  longcnoughf  For  the  remarks’ on  guaiacum,^fari 
iaparilla;  imezcreoni  ahd  opium,  and ‘fur  the  ’more  particular 
application  of  the  method  of  cure  to  the  dH'cafe  in  general,  .aitd 
J to  its.  various,  fymptoftis  and  cortfequenceri  as  detailed  in*‘thc 
‘  fticceeding  fedlions,  we  mull  Vefer  to  the  work’itfelf,  having  al¬ 
ready  extended  our  obfervations ' to  a  fuificient  length.  'Fhis 
•  Volume,  as  the  former, "has  an  appendixi’  corttaining  all  the  for¬ 
mulae  of  medicaments  enumerated  in  this  part  of  the  work,,'anJ 
of  fome  others  that  are  employed  by  other  pfadlitioners  in  the 
curp  of  iucs  and  its  confequehces  ;  and' it  concludes  with  a  cc- 
pious*  index  of  the 'whe^e  vyork.  - 

On  the  whole,  after  the  moft  attentive  perufal,  we  think  the 
work  under  review 'an  exccllctit  pradical  pertbirnancc."  *  It  has 
every  appearance  of  being  the  refult  of  extenfive  experience 
•and  fagacious  obfervation.”  Its  defc6ls,  ’if  they  ought  to*be  fo 

confidered. 
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confidercd,  arc  chiefly  to  be  attributed,  to  an  over  anxiety  to 
}eave  nothing  unfaid  that  might  be  uleful ;  and  this  Teems  to 
have  rendered  Tome  of  the  Tedtions  not  To  obvious  at  firfl  fight, 
a<6  to  the  practice  he  wi(hes  to  inculcate.  I'his  object  would, 
perhaps,  have  been  better  attained  by  omitting  a  great  deal  of 
the  theoretic  controverfy,  and  the  invelligation  of  tliofe  prai^tices 
which  he  juftiy  condemns,  leaving  only  the  refults  of  his  own 
experience  to  guide  the  judgment  of  the  young  practitioner  and 
the  medical  ftudent,  to  both  of  whom  we  would  recommend 
this  work  as  at  leaft  one  of  the  beft  on  the  fubject.  * 


1. 


Art.  V.  Sermons  on  various  Suhje'ls.  My  William  Scikn. 

pp.  4.39.  8vo.  5s.  boards.  Rivihgtons.  London,  179a. 

1 T  appears,  from  a  fliort  advertifement  prefixed  to  thefe  Ser- 
^  mans,  that  they  were  never  intended  for  the  prefs.  I'hey 
are  fubmitted,  as  originally  compofed,  unaltered  and  uncorrevSted^ 
to  the  public  eye.  They  arc  to  be  regarded,  iherefi^re,  merely 
in  the  light  of  pulpit  difeourfes ;  and  they  are  excellent  fpeci- 
mens  of  pulpit  eloquence.  ^  The  difcrimiiiating  features  of  Ter- 
mons  from  the  prefs,  and  fermoiis  from  the  pulpit,  have  not 
been  fufficiently  confidered ;  and  thefe  two  forts  of  compofition 
are.  characteriftically  different.  We  have  neither  leifure  nor 
room  to  explain  ourfelvcs,  but  by  a  curfory  reference  to  autho¬ 
rities.  To  mention  two  living  writers  only — read  Bagot,  but 
hear  Stonehouse.  The  fermons  cf  Bagot  are  heavy  from 
the  pulpit,  though  corre£f,  elegant,  and  learned  ;  whilft  thofe  of 
Sto.iehoufe  are  delightfully  iaterefting,  though  inaccurate  and 
fupcrficial. 

The  volume  before  us  contains  twenty-one  fermons;  the 
fubjcdls  of  which  we  cannot  be  expelled  to  particularife.  We 
ihould  rather  prefent  our  readers  with  a  few  extra4!is  as  fpeci- 
mens  of  pulpit  oratory,  according  to  the  idea  we  have  conceived 
of  if.  In  his  third  Sermon,  On  Religious  Friendjhip^  Mr.  Sellon 
obferves, 

t 

*  Nor  is  it  unreafonable  to  fuppofc,  that  the  prefent  union  of  minds 
between  worthy  perfons  will  be  continued  and  perfefted  in  heaven. 
There  is  nothing  inconfiftent  in  the  idea,  that  thofe  connexions  which 
hsve.been  founded  in  innocence  and  virtue  in  this  life,  may  be  re¬ 
newed  in  the  next^  and  perpetuated  to  all  eternity.  Wi^h  what  fa- 
tisLdion  mu  ft  we  look  upon  our  friends,  while  we  confidrr  them  as 
jgifujieirs  with  us  of  the  inherica  ce  above;  as  entering  with  us  into 
the  rpanfipns  pf  heaven,  and  (haring  ^with  us  in  the  glories  of  itnmor- 
Uiny.,  pWhat  joy  wiiritbe,  after  having  palTed  thiough  the  gate  of 
the  to  be  reunited  to  our  dearett  Connexions  ?  O  bow  .won- 
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derfully  great  muft'  be  the  tranf;  brt  of  a  pious  parent  to  behold  hit 
dear  children,  for  whom  his  heart  has  fo  often  throbbed  with  un* 
f|x;akable  anxiety,  fafe  from  the  temptations  of  that  world,  of  which 
he  had  fo  often  warned  them  to  beware  !  How  will  the  faithful  huf* 
band  and  wife  rejoice  to  meet  again !  With  what  fatisfadion  will 
every  juft  perfon  made  perfect  welcome  their  virtuous  friends  and  re¬ 
latives  to  thtfe  bleffed  abodes!  And  how  delightful  the  thought! 
they  meet,  never  to  be  feparated — they  know  they  (hall  never  part 
more;  their  afFe<flions  and  their  happinefs  ftiall  never  fuffer  any 
change  or  diminution.  What  refined,  what  exalted,  what  divine 
plealure,  niuft  fuch  friends  enjoy  1  The  very  thought  will  communi¬ 
cate  new  pleafurc  to  all  our  pre/ent  friendjhifs*  1  o  view  and  refledi 
upon  friends  as  inheritors  with  us  of  the  (amc  blelTed  immortality;  as 
perfons  with  whom  we  (hall  unite  in  the  regions  of  heavenly  bliff, 
and  live  for  ever,  muft  cheer  our  minds  in  all  our  intercourfc  with 
them,  and  caufc  us  to  look  upon  them  with  the  bigheft  famfadtion 
and  delight.* 

Mr.  Sellon  thus  concludes  his  fixth  fermon,  On  the  Certainty 
of  a  future  State: 

•  Is  it  necejfary^  then,  is  it  reofonahle^  that  God  (hoald  work  a  mi¬ 
racle  for  the  conviciion  of  men,  as  often  as  they  arc  plcafcd  to  de¬ 
mand  it?  That  he  (hould  draw  afide  the  veil  which  feparates  them 
from  the  invifiblc  world,  and  per it  them  to  converfe  with  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  it  ?  No  :  but  1  muil  tell  you  what  is  neceflary.  It  is  ne- 
celTary  that  you  fliouki  renounce  thofe  paiCons  whicii  have  fo  long 
deluded  you.  And  ii  is  necefiaiy,  cbfoiutcly  necefTary,  often  to  re- 
flefl  on  the  retributions  of  a  life  to  come,  and  to  go  on  in  the  im¬ 
provement’ of  thole  means  which  God  has  vouchfafed  for  your  fal-' 
vation,  till  you  experience  the  faving  energy  of  faith  upon  your 
fouls.  *  In  (hort,  hear  Mofes  and  the  prophets — hear  Chrilt  and  his 
apoftles— read  the  B^ble  with  attention  and  de^i^oticn — and  you. will 
not  want  any  further  evidence — you  will  not  require  any  new  witnefs 
to  rife  from  the  dead.*  .  f.  ^ 

From  the  above  our  readers  will  probably  concur  with  us  iri 
the  perfuafion,  that  ‘  as  thefe  difcourl'cs  feom  to  have  proceeded 
^  'from  the  heart  of  the  fpeaker,  fo  they  never  failed  to  reach  the 
^  hearts  of  his  auditors.*  ‘  • 


Art;  V  I.  TranfaStions  'of  the  Society  of  the  Antiquaries  of  Scei^' 
land.  Volume  L  pp.  570.  ‘  4x0.  il.  js.  *  boards.'  Creech^ 
Edinburgh.  1792*  ' 

_  *  A 

.^HE^  antiquarian  fpirit  of  Scotland  has  been  much  later  in 
^  ‘  its  operation,  than  that  of  England.  WhbW  the  latter  pro¬ 
duced  a  fociety  fo  early  as  1707,  tne  former'.coulil  not  till  1780^.] 
\  Far  from  the  fun  and  fuinrner’s  gale,*  Scotland  was  fo^much 

later 
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later  than  England,  in  this  kind  of  literary  vegetation.  And 
(he  now  comes  forward  with  her  quarto  volume  of  tranfadlions, 
in  imitation  of  her  more  forward  fitter.  We  wifli  her  all  fuc- 
cefs,  and  (hall  be  hapjw  to  do  her  all  fcrvicc.  We  confider  her 
as  a  kind  of  infant  Hercules,  ttruggling  in  the  cradle  to  (hew 
the  vigour  of  his  nature,  and  to  begin  his  courfe  of  fame. 

In  this  commencing  volume  we  have  firtt  an  hiftorical  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Society,  by  Mr.  William  Smellic ;  theftatutesof 
the  Society;  the  bye-laws  of  it;  a  chronological  litt  of  the 
members,  ordinary,  honorary,  and,correfp6ndent,  &Ci  in'which 
we  ttrangely  find  a  ‘  fuperintendant  of  natural  hilloryV  Mr.Wil, 
‘  liam  Smellie,*  for  a  fociety  of  antiquaries;  and  a  lift' of \hc 
prefent  officers.  ,  V  . 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  the  Name  of  the  Scottijh  Nation. 
Colinton  [Sir  James  Foulis,  of  Colinton,  Bart.] 

This  eflayift  (ays,  that  *  the  conjectures  of  the  author  of  the 

*  hiftory  of  Manchefter  feem  to  require  a  more  particular  con- 
^  'fideration,  as  he  has  inveftigated  Briti(h  antiquities  with  great 

*  .acutenefs  and  ability,  and  has  marked  out,  in  part,  why  the 

*  Scots  were  called  by  that  name.*  then  attempts  to.  refute 

Mr.  Whitaker.  But  his  mode  of  reafoning  is  fo  poor  andifeeble, 
that  it  can  refute  nothing.  Yet  the  weak  weapon  .of  Priam 
fliali  tinkle  upon  the  buckler  of  Pyrrhus,  without  provoking  any 
re^rn  from  us.  We  have  even  that  crambe  re^coha  of  tScottifh 
antiquarianirm,  which  would  make  the  lerne  of  the. ancients 
ftand  for  all  ferved  up  again,  without,  any  new  fea-» 

foning,  aiid^to  the  high  oiFence  of  our  literary  ftomachs. 


i»  .T  I  ..  f 


An  Inquiry  into  the  Beverage- of  the  ancient  Caledonians^  and 
ether  northern  .Nations^  at  their  Feajis\  and  of  their  drinking 
Vejfels.  ^  Colinton.  ,,  ..  .  ... 

This  eflay  is  fuperior  to  the  forrner,  and  deferves  a  more  par¬ 
ticular  attention.  \Yet  we  encounter  this  fpecimen  of  falfe 
grammar,  near  the  beginning  of  it :  ‘a  firhple  race,  whofe  prln- 
‘  cipal  care  was  herds  and  nocks  ;‘  their  dainties  were  procured 
by  hunting,  and Ordinary  drink  mutt  have  been 'water, 
*  which  was  fupplied  by  every  fountain  or  ftream,  or  milk, 
^  which  w^  procured  by  litUe  labour.*  This  is  a  complete 
fentence,  V 

I’V  V  r-  y  '  -  ’  ■  ■  •  •  ^ 

.  rotundas.  .  ,  . , » i  ^ 

Yet  the  irregularity  of  if  is  fo  grofs,  as  is  a  difgrace  equally  to 
the  writer  and  to  the  Socictvl  ‘  Nor  can  wc,‘  as  in  repubUca  1;- 
terarid  cenfores  mrum^  in  auty  refrain  from  reprobating  fuch 

vukar 

o  • 


rope^  '  Iliac  cue  iiigiiianucrs  ui  iiiuic  uays  naa  noi  wine—;  nor 
<  is  it  probable  they  had  any  dijiilled  liquors^  becaufc.we  cannot 
‘  find  any  mention  of  fuch  a  thing' among  them  ////  the  reign  of 
^  James  Here  the  author  is  as  rafh  as  he  is  heavy,  uniting 
the  two  bppofite  qualities  of  bad  writing  with  a  malignant 
amitjyin  himfelf.  jfames  the  Vth  began  his  reign  in  September 
1513;  andBoetius,  who  in  his  preface  dates  his  hiftory  in  1526, 
only  thirteen  years  later,  fays  the  Scots  formerly  ufed  ulquebaugb, 
and  made  it  as  they  now  make  it !  ^ 

Authors,  before  they  write,  (hoold 'read. 

•  I  f*  ,  ■»  -f 

What  is  Gaelic  for  the  Latin  word  liboP  The  anfwer  is, 

*  we  have  fcveral  words  for  it,  but'  the  common  and  hioft  pro- 
‘  per  is,  ol  elmi^  I  drink.  I  inquire  no  farther;  I  have  already 

*  found  out  what  was  the  favourite  liquor.  In  the  ancient  Go- 
‘  thic,  ol  was  the  word  to  exprefs  ale.»  Hence  I  make  no  doubt 
‘  that  they  [the  ancient  Scots]  learned  both  the  liquor  the 
‘  >wrfx/*from  the' Scandinavians,  and*  that  it  'was  in  htgh'reinie) 

*  and  ufed  even  at  royal  feafs*  We  have  produced  tliis  as  one* 
fpechnen  of  the  mode  in  which  antiquaries  reafon:  The  word^ 
in  which  the  fagacity  of  this  author  detects  the  original  liquor 
of  *the' country,  is  merely  (?/<?rV«,  ‘  to  dririk  j/aird,  if*  it  indicated 
any  liquor,  (bould  naturally  have  indicated  that 'which  we  ar^ 
furc  was  the  primary  beverage  *cf 'every'country,  water.  But 
it  carries  no  reference  to  liquor  at  all,  and  exprefies  oniy  the  a£t 
of  drinking.  Thus  oleach  is  foaking,  'ofachan  is  immoderate 
drinking,  olach  is  given  to  drunkennefs,  and  ie:ich  an  ola^  or  teaeb 
an  oil^  is  a  tippling-houfe.  Aiid,  if  there  could  be  any  degrees 
of  rationality  in  what  is  totally  ir- rational  Sir  Jamas  might 
more  rationally  have  inferred  the  Scots  drank  oyl becaufe  ola  is 
oyrin  the  very  language  of  the  Scots  themfjves.  But  it  ap¬ 
pears  aftonifhing  to  us,  that  Sir  James  Ihould^beat  about  for  the 
original  liquor  of  Scotland,  in  the  thick  covert  of  his,  own  ety¬ 
mologies;  when  the  very  liquor  that  he  wants  appears  ii;  open 
day, ‘and  carries  an  appropriate  name  with  it,  upon  the  veryjan- 
guagie  which  he  is  confulting.  ‘  On  all  fellival  occaTions,’^  as 
Mr. Whitaker  has  obferved  long  ago  concerning  all.the  Britons, 

‘  they  drank  what  was  then  denominatcc!  c«>;7z/,  and  is  now 
‘  called  cur,w  by  the  Welch,  and, ale  by  the 

‘  r\:ii\vcs  o(  Spain/  adds  Mr.Wbitaker,  referring  to  bis  authors,. 
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•  the  inhabitants  of  France,  and  the  aborigines  of  Britain,  all 
^  ufed  an  infufion  of  barley  for  their  ordinary  liquor; — called  by 

•  the  various  names  of  caelia  and  erria  in  the  firft  country,  cer^ 

•  vifa  in  the  fccond,  and  curmi  in  the  lafl*,  all  literally  importing 
^  only  the  ftrong  water*/  But,  to  come  more  clofely  to  Sir 
Jameses  own  Siots^  Mr.  Whitaker  ha?  found  ale  in  the  very  poems 
of  Ojfian^  and  under  its  own  Britifli  ap[>cllation.  ^  Speaking  of 

*  cups  ftudded  with  jgems,  the  trajiflation  fays  thus :  ^  1'hc 
Hue  water  trcmbles'on  their  ftars,  and  ieems  to  be  fparkling 

^  wine.y  'Fhis.  proves  the  Caledonians  to  have  been  acquainted 
f  with  winr,'  in  diredf  refutation  of  Sir*  James’s  conclufion 
above,  ^  ;but  to*havc  generally  drunk  a  very  diftbrent  liquor. 

*  What  idea,  however,  the  ingenious  tranfiatof  annexed  to  the 
‘  words  blue  water^^  it  is  not  cafy  to  conceive.  Curmi^  the  Bri- 
‘  ti(h  word  for  ale,  may  fignify  alfo  blue  water’  by  an  analyfis. 

*  And  curme  is  now  the  highland  word  for  a  great  feaft;’  as  cuirm 
IS  the  Xri(h  one  for  a  drinking-bout,  or  a  banquet,  and  fo  (hews 
^s  the  radical  idea  of  the  other.  ‘  Thii^  therefoye,  I  take  it  for 
^  granted,  Vf2is  the  word  in  the  original And  we  can  carry 
this  conjecture  into  certainty,  having  ourfelves  examined  ths 
Erfe  manufeript  of  the  poem  in  the  poflefSon^of  Mr.  Maepher- 
fon,  and  found  the  word  to  be  aftually  curmi.  This  therefore 
puts  an  end  to  all  the  wild  dreams,  of  a  Scandinavian  origin^for 
ale ;  and  of  men  only  learning  to  talk  of  drinking,  when  they 
came  to  drink  ale. 

‘  As  fome  may  doubt/  adds  Sir  James,  ‘  of  the  validity  of 
^  proofs  drawn  from  the  ufe  of  words,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to 
‘  mention  the  following  note;  I  took  it  from  Baron  La  Hon- 
‘  tan’s  account  of  North  America:  In  a  vocabulary  of  the  Al- 
^  gonkin  language,*  he  has  the  word  oufeonebi^  which  he  explains 
^  to  mean  drunks  a  fool.  Though  I  have  copied  the. word  ex- 
‘  acBy  as  it  was  written  by  a  French  pen,- from  the  mouth  of  an 
‘  American  favage;  any-one  doubt  that  fome  Scot  or  Hiber- 
^  Ilian  has  formerly  been  among  them,  and  taught  them  the  ufe 
‘  of  ufqucbauchy  and  the  confequenccs  of  drinking  above  a  certain 
‘  quantity?’  I'his  argument  carries  very  much  the  afpect  of  a 
traitor  in  its  face ;  and  feems  intended  to  betray  the  caufe,  in 
fupport  of  which  it  is  adduced.  But  it  is  brought  forward  in 
Icrious  fadiiefsof  reafoning,  as  appears  from  the  alRirance  ot  its 
indubitable  power,  and  from  the  general  hcavinefs  of  march  in 
the  mind  of  the  author.  Yet  it  actually  reiiders  the  former,  ar- 
gumen^idiculous.  Who  can  believe  the  highlanders  to  have 

had  ale  from  the  Scandinavians,  bccaufe  thoje  ui^^aim  to.fignify 
drinking,  and  thefe  know  ale  by  the  name  of  ol ;  .when  be  finds  the 

■  ■  ■■  i  ■  ■  ■  i  . . .  mmmt^  ^mi  mmmm^  ■  ■■  ■■ 

>  »  *  I 
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Algonki'ns  of  North  America  inferred  to  have  the  ufc  of  ufque* 
baugh  among  them^and  to  have  it  from  the  Irith  or  highlandcrS| 
becaufe— they  call  a  drunkard  and  a  fool  oufeonebif 

Ridiculum  acri 

Plenius  ac  melius  plerumque  fecat  res. 

’  But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  our  author.  ‘  *  *Here  let  me 
«  obferve,  that  from  eigh^'  an  Erfe  word,  which  at  full  length 
is  and  fignilics  to  cry  out,  to  grieve,  to  lament,  or  to 

bawl,)  '  comes  the  word  fo  common  in  many  languages.* 
A  true^  (launch  etymologift  from  the  Celtick,  fccms  to  take  an 
obliyhus  draught  before  he  enters  on  his  operations;  and  to  for¬ 
get  there  is  any  other  language  in  the  world,  befides  the  Cel¬ 
tick..  '  1  ht*  third  utenfil  for  drinking  is  the  cuach^^  which  is  a 
cup  or  bowl, '  which  we  now  pronounce  queach^  and  from  whence 
'  is  formed  the  Engl ifli  word  to  quojf*  Sir  James’ had' for¬ 
gotten  the  Greek  language  before,  he  nhw  forgets  the  French; 
both  being  funk  for  ever  in  the  '  multitudinous  fca*  of  the  Erfe. 

'  If  readers  (hould  complain  that  this  treatife  is  neither  fo  in- 
''ftrudlive  nor  fo  entertaining  as  they  would  wi(h  it  to  be,  the 
'  writer  muft  acknowledge  to  his  own  (hame,  that  the  deficiency 
'  lies  in  himfelf,  as  the  moft  malicious  critic  cannot  accufe  him 
^  of  having  chofen  a  dry  fubjetf.*  *  ^  ' 

Thus  gentle  dulnefs  ever  loves  a  joke. 

Of  the  League  faid  to  have  been  formed  .between  the  Emperor 
Charlefnagne  and  the  King  oj  Scotland,  •  Colinton. 

In  1773  Sir  David  Dalrymple  attacked 'this  league  with  rea- 
foning,  with  wit,  with  larcaiticalnefs  Lord  Elibank  replied 
in  the  very  fame  year,  and  contended  that  the  main,  elfeirtial 
point  of  all,  the  exiftence  of  the  league,  was  proved  by  the  co¬ 
temporary  evidence  of  Eginhartf.  In  truth,  Sir  David  flub- 
bered  over  this  convincing  tclHmony  f>r  thc'  fuhjiahtial  point  of 
the  whole,  in  objections  againlt  the yir/AT?/ parts  of  it,  as  under^ 
Jiood  by  the  Scotch.  ‘  I  will  not  here  enter,*  fays  Sir  James, 
^  into  the  argumeuts  alledged  on  either  fide,  but  only  lay  before 
*  the  Society  an  obfervation  1  made  on  reading  the  hiftory  of 
‘  thofe  times,  and  which  feems  to  have  efcaped  the  obfervation 
J  of  all/  Sibbald,  Abercrombie,  Goodall,  ’icc.  ;'  who  have 
J  written  upon  that  fubjeCl.  To  the  accouf.t  of  the  league  is 
J  added,  that  the  King  of  Scotland  fei.t  his  brother 'William 
*^with  four  thoufand  men  to  ferve  under  Charlemagne;  This 

•  Remarks  on  the  Hiftory  of  Scotland,  i — 39.  ‘ 

t  A  Letter  to  Sir  David  Lahymple,  5 — 13.  • 
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*  very  name^  IVilliamy  made  me  look  on  the  whole  as  an  idle 

*  ftory,  the  iaconfiftcncy  of  which  confuted  ilfelf.  JViiHam  is 
‘  our  way  of  contrading  two  Saxon  words,  guild  heaume.  Thefc 
‘  fignify  a  gilded  helm^  which  was  an  honourable  diftindion,  and 
‘  like  an  order  of  knighthood  among  the  Saxons.  Now,  it 

*  feemed  highly  improbable  .that  a  prince  of  Scotland  (hould 
‘  have  a  Saxon  name  or  title,  in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  cen- 

*  tury;  and  that  matters  happened,  fo  oddly,  that  this  very 

*  prince,  with  the  honours  of  Saxony  in  his  name  or  title,  (hould 

*  be  picked  out  to  fei  ve  the  Emperor,  who*  made, .war  on  the 

*  Saxons  for  twenty  years.*  VVhatever  we  may  think  of  the 
derivation  of/^7///V7m,from  guild  bcaumcy  which  is  taken  without 
acknowledgment  from  Verftegan*,  and  has  been  fuperfeded  in 
Camden’s  Remains  by  one  far  more  probable,  Wilhelm^  oj 
Much  Defence  \\  Ihe  remark  is  acute  and  novel.  Had  Sir  David 
lighted  upon  it,  he  would  have  turned  it  in  various  forms  of 
fportivc  objedion  to  the  whole.  ,  And  how  then  does  Sir  James 
lay  the  ghoft  that  he  has  thus  raifed?  In  a  manner  equally 
acute.  On  reading  Fordun’s  account  of  the  matter,  I  could 

*  not  help  concluding  that  the  princess  name  was  Gilmor.  For- 
^  dun,  not  underftandihg  the  meaning  of  the  name^  gives  us  fc- 

*  veral,  of  which  the  nrft  Is  Gilmerus ;  and'  goes  on  running 
^  changes  up'jn  tliat  word,  fuch  as  GiUrmuSy  GiierminuSy  &c. 
‘  till  at  laft  he  comes  to  GuUelmuSy  and  refts  there  as  if  that 

*  were  the  true  .one';  as  it  was  a  name  that  had  become  familiar 
^  and  been  rendered  domeilic,  in  his  time.  Later  writers,  as 
‘  ignorant  of  the  Gaelic  as  himlelf,  have  copied  the  name  IVd* 

*  Ham  from  him ;  and,  by  this  one  error,  deface  and  difgrace  the 
‘  annals  of  their  country.  I  wa?  confirmed  in  my  opinion  by 

*  what  Fordnn,  in  another  place,  tells  of  a  king  of  France 

*  (which  (lory  he  muft  have  had  from  fome  French  writer  or 

*  rclater) ;  wh  »,  fj>eaking  of  the  brave  leaders  that  had  ferved 

*  under  Charlemagne,  among  others  mentions  the  Scoti  Gilli> 

*  more,  Fordun’s  having  hit  twice  fo  nearly  on  the  true  name, 
^  which  it  is  plain  he  did  not  underftand,  convinces  me  that  he 

*  had  tak.m  his  account  cf  the  fa£l  from  proper  vouchers.*  But 
how  docs  Sir  James  prove  this  to  be  an  Erf  name?  ^  Gill: 

*  means  a  lad  ;  or,  in  compofition,  Gil-Miry  literally  trariflated, 

*  fiijnifies  no  more  than  the  Great  Lad but  in  thofe  days,  be- 

*  fore  foreign  titles  cf  honour  were  introduced,  muft  have  been 
‘  fpecially  applied  to  the  king*s  fon  or  brother;  exaftly  In  the 

f'tme  wiy  as  Monfteur  in  France,  or  Infant  in  Spain.  Our 
‘  raghlandcrs,  to  exprefs  thcFr  particular  chiefs,  infert  the  name 
‘  f  the  clan  thus.  Clan  Chattan  Mory  &c.  ‘  I  have  fecn 
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<  fevcral  Iri(h  pieces,  in  which  their  national  faint,  to  whom 

*  perhaps  more  than  regal  honours  were  paid,  \i  devoutly  ad- 

<  drefled  by  the  epithet  [Sir  James  means  the  appellation]  of 

*  GtUe.^  ’  All  this,  in  our  opinion,  is  judicious  and  juft;  and 
we  are  happy  to  pay  Sir  James  the  parting  compliment  of  fav- 
ing  fo.*  But  when  Sir  James  adds,*  that  *  there  is  -ftill  to'  be 

*  found  in  Scotland  the  furname  of  Mac-Gillemon  and  tliat, 

*  by  the  various  viciffitudes  that  time  produces,  the  few  that 

<  now  bear  that  furname  are  reduced  to  the  lowcft  rank  of  life:' 
he  forgets  that  Gtlly  W  nozu  the  cbnftant  term  in  the  highlands 
for  a  fervant;  that  every  highland  chief  has  his  GilU-casfue  to 
carry  him  over  the  fords  when  he  walks,  his  Gilli-cornffraine  to 
lead  his  horfe  in  bad  wa)'S  when  he  rides,  and  his  Gilli-tru/h^ 
anarnijh  to  bring  his  baggage" after  him  ;  that  he  has  particularly* 
his  Gilli^more  to  bear  his  broadfword*;  and  that  therefore  AAr- 
Gillimer^  or  fon  of  the  broad-fvvord  bearer,*  muft  naturally  be  a 
name  for  fome  in  an  ««-reduccd,  yet  lozxr^  rank  of  life.  '  'And 
when  he  fubjoins  at  the  clofe,  that  ‘  there  was  a  native  of  the 
‘  Britifh  ifles,  greatly  efteemed  by  the  Emperor  Charlemagne,* 
who  ‘  had  feveral  names,  but  is  moft  known’by  that  of  Alcu- 

*  inus  Albinus;*  and  that,  ‘  fet  afide  the  Latin  termination  i/x, 
‘  and  there  remains  Alcuin  Albin,  which,  tranflated  into  modern 
^  Englifti,  is  literally  Alcuin,  a  Scotch  highlander:*  he'  falls 
into  the  fond  puerility  of  error,  which  Sir  David  has  already 
noted  as  given  up  even  by  Dr.  Mackenzie  hrafelft;  and  is 
ftruggling  vainly  with  his  little  coracle  of  etymology  againft  the 
fwceping* torrent  of  hiftorical  teftimony.  Alcuin  htmfelf  ex- 
prefsly  tells  us,  he  was  born  at  York,  in  thefe  lines  of  his  poem 
on  the  pontiffs  and  faints  of  that  city : 

*  f'* 

¥2Ltx\tt  quoniam  mens  dicere  laudti^x 
'  .  v  •  Et  veteres  cunas  properat  proferre  perumpeVy 
\E.\x\)ox\qsr  gratis  preeclara  verf bus  urbis  Xy 

,  [  To  be  continued.  ] 

11.1  ■■^1  .  I  •  . .  - I.  ^I.l  I  III  »  — 

^  *  Birt’s  Letters  from  Scotland,  II.  158*  t  Remarks,  24* 

'  I  Gale’s  Hill.  Script.  XV.  2.  793. 
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..  Mcafe^i  EJfaj  on  the  Bite  of  a  Mad  Dog* 

Art.  VII.  An  EJfay  on  the  Difeafe  produced  by  the  Lite  cf  d 
•  Mad  Dogj  or  other ^  Rabid  Antrnal.  By  fames  Meafcy  M.  Z). 
of  Philadelphia.  JVith  a  Preface  and  Appendix  by  j,  C.  Lett- 
JoWy  M.D.  F.  R.  S.  £5fr.  pp.  179.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  Phila- 
delphia,  printed:  London,  reprinted  for  Dilly.  1793* 

'TpHIS  eflay,  it  appears,  was  tranfmitted  to  Dr.  Lettfom  by 
^  his  friend  Dr.  Rufli,  with  permiflion  from  the  author,  a 
young  gentleman  of  abilities,  to  difpofe  of  the  performance  in 
any  manner  he  might  deem  moft  conducive  to  public  good. 
Dr.  Lettfom  has  therefore,  with  great  propriety,  caufed  it  to  be 
reprinted  in  this  country,  and  has  accompanied  it  with  fome 
ufeful  obfervations,  which  fliall  afterwards  be  mentioned. 

The  author  fets  out  with  giving  a  hiftory  of  the  difeafe  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  bite  of  a  rabid  animal ;  and  firft  refutes  the  idea  of 
a  real  and  idiopathic  hydrophobia  arifing  in  the  human  bodv, 
without  the  aftion  of  contagion.  He  obferves,  from  a  con- 
fideration  of  the  variety  of  the  fymptoms,.  and  the  flrong  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  are  marked,  a  probable  conjefture  might  be 
formed  that  great  information,  refpefting  the  pathology  of  the 
difeafe,  would  be  obtained  from  the  difleclion  of  the  bodies  of 
thofc  who  had  died  of  it.  Numerous  hiftories  of  the  appear¬ 
ances  after  death  have  accordingly  been  related  by  difFerent'au- 
ihors ;  but,  on  account  of  their  want  of  uniformity,  and  the 
circumllance  of  their  all  being  the  confequence,  and  no  ways 
connefted  with  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe,  it  is  impoflible  to  draw 
any  determinate  conclufions  from  them. 

The  author  next  proceeds  to  inveftigate  the  particular  fympi- 
toms  of  the  difeafe,  among  which  he  endeavours  to  eftablifh  a 
fatisfaftory  folution  of  the  hydrophobia: 

*  The  idea  generally  entertained  by  authors  refpedling  this  fymp- 
tom,’  fays  he,  ‘  is,  that  it  is  owing  to  fome  change  induced  in  the 
fyftcm,  from  the  adlion  of  the  poifon  on  it,  whereby  a  fpecific  drea^ 
of  fluids  is  induced,  independent  of  every  other  caufe.  But  I  hope 
I  (hall  clearly  prove,*  that  it  is  entirely  owing  to  an  afFeftion  of  the 
throat,  from  whofe  morbid  fenfibility,  and  the  inability  of  fwallow- 
ing,  togeilrer  •  with  the  pain,  excited,  this  fymptom  feems  wholly  to 
originate.  •  *  ■  ' 

‘  Salius  Diverfus,  indeed,  was  the  firft  who  dilbelieved  this  doc¬ 
trine,  and  came  nearer  the  truth  than  any  of  his  predeceflbrs,  by  re¬ 
ferring  the  averfion  from  drinking  to  the  circumftance  of  the  patients 
finding  themfelves  worfe  after  taking  any  fluid.  Dr.  Whytt  likewii'e 
entertained  a  fimilar  opinion  ;  for  he  obferves,  that  ‘  the  hydropho¬ 
bia  is  only  a  violent  convulfion  of  the  gullet  and  ftomach,  arifing  from 
the  difagreeable  fen^tion  excited  by  the  liquid  touching  the.  fauces.* 
8  "  '  ‘  But 
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Blit  neither  of  thefe  explanations  is  iatisfa^lory :  the  former  does  not 
inform  us  of  the  ultimate  caufe  of  the  iick  being  rendered  worfe  hy 
fwallowing  liquids ;  and  the  latter,  by  the  above  quotation,  and  in 
other  parts  of  his  work,  refolves  it  into  the  fpecific  ilimulus  of  water 
on  the  throat. 

*  The  explanation,  therefore,  that  I  would  propof*  of  this  fymp- 
tom  is  as  follows :  in  confequencj  of  the  action  of  the  poifon  or»  the 
nerves  of  the  body,  as  before  mentioned,  a  morbid  and  exceffivv:  de¬ 
gree  of  fen  fibility  is  induced,- whereby  the  adion  rf  the  d'jhtell  hi- 
muli  produces  the  moil  difagreeable  e/Fcds.  The  fauces  a/fo,  parti¬ 
cularly  the  muicles  employed  in  deglutition,  partake  of  this  general 
morbid  date:  as  foon,  therefore,  as  any  liquid  touches  tiierr*,  rhey 
are  feized  with  fpafinodic  affedions,  which  confequently  cxeitc  pain; 
in  the  very  irritable  ftate  of  the  parts,  this  pain  becomes  extreme  ;  on 
a  fjcond  attempt,  therefore,  to  drink,  or  a  mere  mention  being  made 
of  it,  the  idea  of  the  patient’s  former  fufterings  will  We  iairaedialely 
excited,  and  confequently  he  will  refufe  it  with  difguft.’ 

The  author  juftly  argues,  that  if  the  averlion  to  drinking, 
moft  commonly  Ihewn  by  thofe  perfons  who  labour  under  the 
elFcds  of  the  canine  poifon,  were  ownng  to  the  poifon  fimply, 
and  fome  fpecific  change  wrought  on  the  fyilem,  the  total  ab- 
fence  of  the  atFcdlion  of  the  throat,  in  foine  cafes,  and  its  abate¬ 
ment  in  others,  ought  not  to  make  the  leaft  alteration  in  this 
generally  fuppofed  pathognomonic  fymptom;  for  the  poifon  be¬ 
ing  (till  in  the  fyftem,  its  effedfs  fhould  continue,  without  either 
intermilTion  or  variation.  In  fupport  of  this  argument  it  is  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  patients  themfelvcs,  who  are  moft  commonly 
poflefled  of  their  fenfes,  and  are  capable  of  returning  anfwers  to 
queftions  propofed  to  them,  conitantly  refer  the  whole  caufe  of 
their  difguft  to  fluids  to  r!:e  difficulty  in  fwallovving. 

Dr.  Mcafe  afterwards  neats  of  the  fymptorhs  of  madnefs  in 
dogs,  and  the  remote  caufes  of-canine  n  adnefs;  with  the  re¬ 
mote  caufes  of  the  difeafe  in  man,  and  its  proximate  caufe  On 
each  of  thefe  heads  many  obfervations  are  adduced  troui  other 
writers;  and  we  meet  with  a  feries  of  ingenious  reafoning  which 
does  honour  to  the  author’s  abilities.  After  taking  a  compre- 
henfive  view  of  the  lubje£f,  he  aferibes  the  origin  ot  the  dlfcafc 
to  a  general  relaxation  of  the  nervous  fyftem ;  founding  this 
opinion  upon  a  remark  that  the  produdtion  ot  the  difeafe  Teems 
to  be  favoured,  and  its  power  increaled,  by  tne  exiilence  of  de¬ 
bility,  whether  it  be  natnral^  and  dependent  on  peculiarity  of 
organifation,  or  acquired  by  the  application  of  debilitating 
caufes. 

The  method  of  cure  is  likevvife  inveftigated  by  the  author 
with  equal  prccifioii.  From  the  evidence  of  fads  and  ohferva- 
tions,  he  is  fully  convinced  of  the  inutility  ot  the  moft  applauded 
remedies  which  have  hithe;^to  been  recommended  to  the  public. 
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As  he  recites  no  cafes  of  the  difeafe  which  have  come  under  his 
own  infpeclion,  it  is  fufRcicnt  for  us  to  obferve,  that  he  makes 
many  judicious  remarks  on  the  modes  of  cure,  either  fuggelletl 
or  adopted  by  former  writers  on  the  fubjedt ;  and  he  exprefl'cs 
an  opinion  that  mercury  has  never  'yet  been  properly  exhi¬ 
bited.  ' 

The  appendix  to  this  ingenious  cflay,  and  which  is  furniflied 
by  Dr.  Lettfom,  contains  many  valuable  additions  relative  to 
the  cure  of  the  difeafe  confequent  to  the  bite  of  a  mad  {log,  by 
fever al  eminent  prailitioners  ;  but  we  (hall  onjy  lay  before  our 
readers  what  is  advanced  in  an  advertifement  prefixed  to  the 
eflay,  by  the  Doctor  himfelf,  who,  bcfides  having  been  favoured 
with  thofc  communications,  appears  to  have  refleded  on  the  fub- 
ied  with  his  ufual  judgment  and  attention 


Were  a  perfon  recently  bitten  by  a  mad  dog  to  come  under  my 
care,  I  ftiould  immediately  orders  the 'part  bitten  to  be  carefully 
.waQied  whh  c6ki  water/ as  recommended  by  Dr.  Hayganh  (Appen< 
dix,  p.  1 50,  and  by  Dr,  Percival*  p,  153)»  or  by  means  of  a  fyringe, 
frequently  and  forcibly  waih  and  clean,  the  wound  with  cold  water, 
!for  at  leall  fome  hours ;  and  then,  were  the  operation  not  hazardous 
to  Ufc,^cut  put  all  the  wounded  Hefh,  and  keep  up  a  difeharge  from 
the  fart  as  long  as  poflible.  Should  this  plan  have  been  neglected 
foon  after  the  melancholy  accident  of  the  bite,  the  moment  the  prac¬ 
titioner  is  informed  of  it,  even  were  it  feveral  weeks  or  months  af¬ 
terwards,  the  hydrophobic  fymptoms  not  having  fupervened, 'cutting 
the  part  out  that  had  been  bitten  fhould  even  then  be  infirted  on.  It, 
from  timidity,  or  any  other  caufe,  the  patient  fliould  ohje^l  to  the 
knife,  a  caultic  or  cautery  mull  be  fubftiiuted  ;  or  even  fcarification 
and  cupping,  if  the  other  means  are  objedled  to;  at  the  fame  time, 
the  Peruvian  bark  fliould  be  freely  given  internally,  for  at  leaft  one 
week,  and  repeated  again  as  long,, after  every  interval  of  one  week, 
for  fome  months,  lu  thefe  intervals  the  patient  might  take  fteel  or 
any  other  tonic of,  what  I  Ihould  deem  preferable,  ufe  the  cold  bath 
every  other  morning;  and,  where  it  can  be  procured,  the  fea  bath. 
Indeed,  upon  no  confideratidn  whatever  fliould' cold  bathing  be  neg- 
leftcd,  which,  to  the  moit  timid ’and  delicate,  may  be  applied  in  one 
form  or  other.  •*  ’  '  ‘  \  * 

‘  if,  after  all  thefe  means  have  been  in  vain  attempted,  or  under 
whatever  circuihftances  it  may  happen,  that  the  hydrophobia  Ihould 
fupervcnc,  1  know  of  no  mode  to  be  purfued  fo  likely  to  enfure  fuc- 
cefs,  as  the  external  and  internal  .ufe  of  fweet\oil,‘as  recommended 
by  Dr.  Shadwell;  or,  what  mayv  lie  full  as  well,  to  give  oil  internally, 
and  to  anoint  the  body  with  mercuiial  ointment,. in  fuch  a  free  man¬ 
ner  as  to  produce,  if  poflible,  a  ptyaiifro.’  . 

We  cannot  conclude  without  recommending  this  produiSion 
to  the  notice  of  our  medical  readers.  •  ' 
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Art.  VIII.  Tl}t  Hljlory  of  France.^  from  the  ear'ieji  Times  to 
the  prefent  important  Era.  From  the  French  of  FeVy^  Fillard^ 
i^c.  i^c.  JVith  NoteSy  critical  and  explanatory^  by  "John  (.lifforeL, 
Efq.  pp.  1 240.  4to.  2  vols.  21.  2S.  boards.  Lowndes. 
London,  17^  i. 

T7RANCE  is  juftly  confidcred,  by  every  man  of  intclli^eticc 
^  and  impartiality,  as  at  leaft  equal  to  the  firlt,  if  liot  actaaily 
the  firft  kingdom  of  Europe.  Its  fiiuaiion  is  peciiliarlv  t‘a\% 
able:  its  extent  difplays  a  magnitude  of  wliicu  few  •  ir 
rbpeatt  kingdoms  can  boaft;  its  compacbitls  iv^^  4 
nence  over  tbofe  that  might  claim  an  tqiuilitv  '  is 

means  of  defence  from  foreign  enemies,  eJo,  in  loe  judgment  of 
military  men,  far  exceed  thofe  of  all  its  neighbours;,  its  pro- 
duiSlions  are  valuable  and  numerous;  the  Atlantic  and  Medi¬ 
terranean,  which  waih  its  fhorcs,i  furni^l^  channels  of  commu¬ 
nication  with  diilant  countries',  and^the  number  of  its  inhabi¬ 
tants  far  exceeds  the  population 'of  every  other  country  in  the 
fame  quarter  of  the  world.,  *.  On  thefe  accounts  the  hiftory  of 
fuch  a*  kingdom  as  France  mu  ft  be  both'  inftruclive  and  valu¬ 
able.  Blit  it  has  other  claims  tc)  our  notice.  The  events  to 
which  that  country  has  given  birth  ;  the  wars  that  (he  has  car¬ 
ried  on  with  all  the  nations  around  ;  the  vigorous  exertions  that 
(he  has  frequently  made;  and  the  influence  that  her  politics 
have  had  on  the  whole  European  fyftem;  are  fuch  as  muft 
decply  engage  the  attention  of  every  contemplative  mind.  Nor, 
if  we  conlidcr  its  effects,  is  it  to  be  regarded  as  a  trifling  mat¬ 
ter, 'that  France  has  long  taken  the  lead  in  manners  and  fa- 
Ihions ;  and  has  had  the  addrefs  to  give  the  ton  to  all  the  nations 
of  CHriftchdom,*  and  to  induce  them  to  copy  her  maxirhs  and 
modes.  To  Engliftimen  the  hiftory  of  France  claims  the  pre¬ 
ference  to  that  of  every  foreign  country,  both  on  account  of  the 
conftant  rivalfhip  which  has  fubfifted  between  the  two  nations, 
and  becaufe  its  hiftory  is  fo  interwoven  with  our  own.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  all  thefe  caules,  the  changes  which  have  lately  taken 
place  in  that  country,  and  thofe  events  of  the  firft  magnitude  in 
the  hiftory  of  civil  fociety,  which  have  aftoniftied  everv  man  of 
fcience  and  refic£lion  in  Europe,  make  the  hiftory  of  France  at 
this  time  a  fubjeft  of  peculiar  intereft  and  attention.  Many 
will  now  read  it  with  avidity,  who  never  before  confidcred  it  as 
an  obje«Sl  of  fuiiicient  confequence.  Of  courfe  a  wcll-vvritien 
French  hiftory,  blending  together  entertainment  and  inftruc- 
tion,  will  be  an  acceptable  prefent  to  the  re.iding  part  of  the 
community;  arid  at  the  fame  time  will  amply  reward  the  labours 
q(  the  author.  ®^ber  competitors  that  have  appeared, 

E  e  ^  Mr 
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Mr.  Gifford  enters  the  lifts,  and  lays  down  at  the  feet  of  the 
public  two  quarto  volumes,  containing  a  part  of  the  hiftory  of 
France.  His  defigns,  plan,  lources  of  materials,  authorities,  &c, 
we  (hall  allow  him  to  deliver  in  his  own  words : 

‘  In  the  prefent  hiftory  we  mean  to  give  not  merely  the  annals  of 
the  dift'ercnt  fovereigns,  but  thofe  of  the  nation  they  governed ;  to 
join  the  names. of  I'uch  heroes  as  have  extended  the  limits  of  their 
country,  with  thofe  of  fuch  men  of  fuperior  genius  as  have  enlight¬ 
ened  the  underftanding;  in  fhort,  it  is  our  intention  to  give  an  im¬ 
partial  account  of  its  vifiorics  and  cenquefts,  and  an  ample  aaid  inte- 
reftuig  detail  of  its  m  anners,  its  laws,  and  its  cuftoms. 

*  The  attention  beliowed  on  each  particular  objeft  will  be  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  degree  of  aniufement  or  inflrudion  which  it  is  capable 
of  affording:  we  lhall  be  careful,  however,  to  notice  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  all  iinguiar  and  curious  cuftoms ;  the  principles  of  the  con- 
ftitution ;  the  true  fources  and  various  foundations  of  the  laws ;  the 
origin  of  particular  dignijies;  the  inftitution  of  the  parliaments;  the 
ellabliihmcnt  of  univerfiues;  the  foundation  of  orders,  religious  and 
military ;  and  every  difeovery  in  the  arts  and  fcicnces  which  has 
proved  of  ufc  to  lociety. 

In  (hort,  we  may  fafely  affirm,  that  nothing  will  be  neglefted 
that  can  render  the  work  interefting  to  the  public  ;  every  ftift  will 
be  accompanied  by  its  principal  circumftances,  and  not  any  thing 
will  be  advarxed  but  on  the  molt  unqueftionable  authority. 

*  The  Abbe  Velly  and  his  learned  coadjutors,  indifputably  the 

beft  of  all  the  French  hittorians,  we  have  chofen  as  our  principal 
guides ;  but  in  the  courfeof  our  labours  wc  (hall  not  fail  to  profit  by 
the  afliftance  of  other  eminent  wfiters ;  and  particularly  by  thefe  va¬ 
rious  elucidations  and  explanatory  comments,  to  which  the  newly- 
crtablilhed  liberty  of  the  prefs  has  given  birth.  Independent  . of  thife 
effential  advantages,  v/hich  no  hiltorian  has  hitherto  enjoyed,  the 
continuation  of  our  work  to  an  era  that  is  pregnant  with  .the  moft  im¬ 
portant  confequences*,  will  render  it  the  only  complete  and  perfeft 
hiftory  of  France  that  exifts,  either  in’  our  ovyn  or  iri  any  other 
language,*  • 

I 

Thefe  are  big  promifes,  but  that  Mr.  GifFor4  will  be  allowed 
the  credit  of  performing  them,  we  very  much  doubt.  It  is  our 
wifh  that  our  readers  may  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  for 
themfelvcs  of  the  manner 'of  its  execution:  we  (hall  therefore, 
,  by  way  of  extract,  give  the  chara6ler  he  has  drawn  of  the  firft 
kings  ,of  the  three’ different  families  that  have  governed  France; 
juft  obferving,  that,  in  the  drawing  of  charadlers,  modern  hifto- 
rians  have  ufually  fummohed  up  all  their  genius,  and  exerted  the 
ill  Tioft  etfbrts  of  their  (kill  in  compofitlon. 

Concerning  Clovis,  the  firft  Chriftian  king  of  the  Mero- 
vingean,  or  firft  race  of  the  kings  of  France,  he  fpcaks 
thus;  .  •  -  • 
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*  It  has  been  a  fubjefl  of  difpute  with  hiftorians,  whether  the  mi¬ 
litary  or  political  Clients  of  this  prince  were  the  moft  eminent,  Gaul 
fabdued  by  his  arms,  and  prcfcrved  by  his  prudence,  affords  a  proof 
that  he  was  ecjually  Ikilful  in  the  cabinet,  and  formidable  in  the  field. 
Such  a  tribute  of  admiration  as  a  continued  feries  of  victory  may 
command,  is  certainly  due  to  his  conduct  at  the  commencement  of 
his  reign ;  but  it  is  not  fuccefs  alone  that  can  fecure  the  commenda¬ 
tion  of  an  hiftorian ;  it  is  his  duty  to  weigh  with  candour  and  impar¬ 
tiality  the  motives  that  influence  a  monarch  when  he  engages  in  a 
war  that  terminates  in  conqueft;  and  fuch  an  ioveftigation  induces 
us  to  condemn  what  has  hitherto  been  confidercd  as  a  theme  of  ap- 
plaufe  in  the  life  of  Clovis,  who  was  certainly  aftuated  by  ambition, 
and  a  culpable  defire  of  extending  his  dominions,  in  moff  of  his  con- 
teffs  with  the  neighbouring  monarchs ;  and  when  thus  urged  he  alike 
defpifed  the  principles  of  juftice,  and  the  dictates  of  humanity.  If 
then  we  are  compelled,  from  thefe  confiderations,  to  withhold  that 
praife  which  has  been  too  profufely  bellowed  on  the  former  part  of 
his  reign,  what  terms  of  cenfure  fufficiently  Itrong  can  we  employ  to  - 
mark  our  deteftation  of  its  conclufion,  which  exhibits  a  difgulting 
feene  of  violence  and  crueky  ?  His  injullice  and  barbarity  are  un¬ 
fortunately  but  too  confpicuous ;  and  his  conduct  in  particular  to  the 
princes  his  kinfmen,  finks  the  hero  in  the  ufurper.* 

During  the  fpace  of  two  hundred  and'feventy  years  the  fa¬ 
mily  of  Clovis  fwayed  the  feeptre.  Pepin,  having  depofed  ChiU 
deric  the  laft  of  them,  afeended  the  throne,  and  introduced  the 
Carlovingian  dynafty.  His  character  is  thus  drawn  : 

*  Pepin  poflefled  great  martial  abilities,  and  great  political  ti- 
•lents ;  hence  his  (kill  and  fuccefs  were  equal  in  the  cabinet  and  the 
field.  Under  bis  aufpices  France  attained  that  ftrength  and  confe- 
quence  which  enabled  his  fon  to  puiTue  his  triumphant  career  of 
greatnefs.  But  amidfl  the  fplendour  of  his  virtues,  his  vices  and  de¬ 
fers  have  been -total!/  forgotten-^not  one  of  his  biographers  has,  in 
the  delineation  of  his  character,  noticed  the  afTalTination  of  Theobald, 
fon  of  Gremoald  ;  the  defpotic  authority  which  he  difplayed  over  his 
lawful  dovereign ;  the  violation  cf  his  oath,  in  depofing  Chlldcric, 
and  taking  poflefTion  of  the  throne ;  or  the  tyrannical  confinement  of 
his  brother  Carlon.an  in  a  convent.  Thefe  are  weighty  defeats,  and, 
though  oppofed  by  many  gre^t  and  glorious  actions,  are  furcly  fuffi- 
cient  not  only  to  preclude  indiferiminate  commendation,  but  to  corrir 
mand  a  confiderable  degree  of  cenlure.* 

After  filling  the  throne  of  France  for  236  years,  the  illuf- 
trious  race  of  the  Carlovingians  ceafed  to  reign.  It  had  been 
divided  into  three  branches,  who  ruled  over  three  feparate 
kingdoms,  Italy,  Germany,  and  France.  It  is  remarkulie  that 
the  iafi  monarch  of  each  branch  was  named  Lewis,  On  the 
cf  Lewis,  the  fifth  of  the  name  in  France,  Hugh  Capet,  to 
fhe  c;^clufion  of  the  lawful  heir,  afiumed  the  regal  dignity. 

E  e  4  The 
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The  hiftory  before  us  delineates  bis  chara^cr  in  the  follpwing 
manner: 

*  A  mlflaken  fpirit  of  delicacy,  fourded  on  refpeA  to  the  reigning 
family,  has  induced  the  generality  of  the  French  hiftorians  to  Jink  the 
ufurpatlqn  of  Hugh  Capet,  and  to  exaggerate  his  virtues;  as  if  the 
former  could  invalidate  his  titlci  or  the  latter  enhance  the  reputation 
of  his  defeendants.  Even  the  Abbe  Velly,  whofe  fpirit  and  good 
fenfe  moftly  rife  fupencr  to  the  lutle  arts  of  adulation,  and  lead  him 
to  exert  the  dignified  privilege  of  an  hiftprian,  tp  enforce  truth  with¬ 
out  regard  to  rank‘,  has,  in  this  infiance,  condefeended  to  fanfUoD 
by  his  authority  the  general  prejudices.  Though  he  feems.  to  deviate 
from  veracity,  yet  has  he  deigned  to  palliate  a  faft  by  cbferving, 
that  •  in  that  age  Hugh  was  con  fide  red  an  ufurper.*  That 

his  acceflion  to  ihe  throne  of  France  uas  marked  with  the.  moft  glar. 
ing  and  indelible  marks  of  ufurpation,  who  is  there  will  dare  to 
deny  ?  To  the  crown  he  could  have  no  poflible  claim  by  de/cent  \  and 
xviih  regard  to  eledlion^  he  diffclved  by  force  that  parliament  which 
had  met  for  the  purpcfe.cf  conferring  it  on  the  lawful  heir.  Hugh 
Capet  was  therefore  an  ufurfer  in  every  fenfe  of  the  word ;  but  that 
he  fwayed  the  feeptre  he  had  thus  acquired,  with  dignity,  juflicc,  and 
moderation,  is  equally  certain.  From  the  moment  he  aflbeiated  his 
fon  to  the  regal  authority,  he  abftained  himfelf  from  the  ufe  of  the 
icnfigns  of  royalty ;  and,  as  a  moderri  writer  has  juftly  obferved,  if 
fcm2  praife  be  due  to  the  greatnefs  of  mind  which  fcorned  the  pa¬ 
geantry  of  power,'  more  will  always  be  aferibed  to  the  clemency  of  a 
prince  who  transferred  to  his  family  a  crown  unftained  with  blood, 
and  who,  in  anage  of  violence,  preferved  the  reputation ’of  unble- 
milhed  humanity.!  ' 

Such  was  the  progenitor  of  a  race  pf  nionarchs  who  for  eight 
centuries  exercifed  the.  regal  authority  in  France.  A  late  me¬ 
lancholy  tranfafribn,  which  drew  tears  of  compalTion  from  every 
eye,  and  excited  in  the  breafts  of  kings  feelings  that  perfons  in 
inferior  ftations  cannot  conceive,  has,  for  a  time  at  leaft,  wreftcil 
the  feeptre  from' their  hands  \  and  the  Convention,  imitating  the 
condu(^  of  Hugh  Capet  to  the  Carlpvingian  race,  has  reduced 
the  remains  of  his  family  to  a  private  ftation.  '  j 

Mr.  Giffbrd-s  hiftory  contains  an  immenfe  fund  of  informa¬ 
tion;  but  it  feems  rather  a  hiftory  to  be  pccafionally  confultcd 
for  particular  events,  than  a  hiftory  to  be  read  through  with 
plcafure  and  improvement.  Great  (kill  is  requiftte  in  order  to 
attain  the  beft  hiftorical  method,,  and  not  to  extend  the  work 
^yond  a  proper  fi;se.  ^  In  both  thefe  refpeils  we  think  Mr.  Gif 
ford  is  dehciei.t.  , 

‘:  *Wc  difiipprbyp  pf  the  form  or  method  . of  his  work.  It  is 
^itferi  in  the  way  of  annals,  and  moves  on  foberly  and  regu¬ 
larly  through  the  figns  of  the  zodiac,  embracing  a  variety  .ot 
imeonneded  fubjeSs  within  the  year^^JPerfpns  .who  record  th? 
'  *  '  •  '  *  ’  • . ‘  cvenu 
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events  of  their  own  age,  and  carry  on  their  narration  from 
month  to  month,  and  from  year  to  year,  may  be  allowed  the 
form  of.aonals;  and  their  works  may  meet  with  great  accept¬ 
ance. from  the  public.  Writings  of  this  kind  have  indeed  one 
^culiar  excellence  to  bead  oT>  that  .the  events  were  marked 
dQwn  at. the  time  they  happened,  while  they  were  freOi  in  the 
memory  and  afFedled  the  mind ;  and  a  great  variety  of  conco- 
.oaitantx  circumftances  were  added,  which,  if  not  immediately 
committed  to  writing^  would  have  been  irrecoverably  loft,  la 
this  fhape  *vve  may  juftly  fay  of  them,  ‘  here  are  valuable  matc- 
<^riah”for^'the  ufe  of  the  hlftorian.*  Accordingly  authors  of 
eminence'' confult  thefe  authentic  documents,  extradt  the  parts 
4hat  fait* their  purpofc,  ;md,  dragging  them  from  their  chaotic 
ftateV  reduce  them  into.a  beautiful  form  and  order.  7'hus  does 
a  Huipe  refine  and  polifti  the  materials  of  a  Strype  or  a  Speed. 
But  when  an  author  prefents  us,  in  the  form  of  annals,  with 
the  accimnt;  of  tranfadlions  which  took  place  a  thoufand  years 
*^go,  we  cannot  approve  of  his  mode  of  writing.  He  may  in¬ 
dulge  his  love  of  eafe ;  but  inftcad  of  a  fuperb  edifice,  com¬ 
pleted  with  elegance  and  ftrengih,  wq  fee  nothiiig  but  heaps  of 
ftones,  timber,  &c.  lying  around  in  diforder  and  confufion. 
Should- it  be  faid,  that  the  old  French  Hiftorians,  from  w'hora 
he  literally  copies,  and  whom,  in  maiiv  iaftances,  he  fervilely 
tranflates;'w'rote  in  this  form  ;  we  have  only  to  reply,  that  the 
time  w:hen  they  wrote,  although  it  may  furnifii  a  fufficient  apo- 
TogyToV  them,  furnifhes  none  for  Mr.  GiiFordi 

Another  fault  that  we  find  with  this  book  is  its  prolixity, 
two  quarto  volumes,  more ‘cldfjly  printed  than  ufua’^ 
juid  yet.  the  hiftory  is  not  brought  dowui  oelow  the  year 
’In  theljiftory  of  our  own  country,  W’e  may'be^inclined  to^- 
Aminc  every  thing  with  fome  degree  of  attention  ajid 
aiefe  ;  but  that  is  not  th^afe  vy]th.refpe(5i  to  the  affairs  of  k  fo¬ 
reign,  nation.  If -it  be  found  that  the  bulk  of  readers  have  not 
patience* to  perufea  full  hiftory  of  England,  much  lefs  wilf  they 
give  heed  to  that  of*  France.  It.  was  welf  dbferyed  by  Alilton, 
that  many  of  the*  battles  of  the  old  Saxons  w^cre  cf  as  little  im¬ 
portance  to' be  known,  as  the  fkirinilhes^of  kites  and  crows.  .  la 
.the/' fame  light  we  regard  a  great  number  of  the  events  which 
Mr;  Gifford  details  ftom  the  French  hiftoriahs :  we  might  have 
remained  ignorant  of  them  Without  Icfs.  The  hiftory  that  w’C 
want  for  general  iife  'is  one  that  w^ill  delineate  die  principal 
events,  and  point  out  their  influence  on  the  ftate  cf  the  king¬ 
dom;  th^'W’ill  defer ibc  the  great  and  important  changes  which 
tooJciplace,<  with  their  caufes  and  efi'ecls;  that  w’ill  draW'  a  juft 
charadter  of  the  different  mcnarchs;  and  deferihe  wi»h  juftiicfs 
and  prccifion  the  manners, ‘fentiments,  and  improvcmeiits,  of 
‘  every 
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every  fucceeding  age.  Of  a  very  prolix  work,  which  does  not 
omit  the  minuteft  circumftance  or.  record,  we  do  not  perceive 
the  utility..  Thofe  who  wifh  to  enter  deeply  into  the  hiftory  of 
France  cannot  find  fatisfadtion  from  Mr.  GifFord,  for  he  feldom 
quotes  his  authorities;  they  muft  therefore  be  obliged  from  ne- 
ceflity,  as  indeed  they  will  be  inclined  from  choice,  to  purfuc 
their  refearches  in  the  original  writers. 

The  work  is  enriched  with  many  pretty  good  engravings  of 
the  kings  of  France,  &c. 


Art.  IX.  Principles  of  Moral  and  Polittcal  Science  \  being  chief  j 
a  Retrofpe^  of  LeSlures  delivered  in  the  College  of  Edinburgh. 
By  Adam  Fergufon^  LL.  D.  and  F.  R.  S.  Ed,  late  Profejfor  of 
Moral  Philofophy.  pp.  863.  4to.  2  vols.  il.  i6s.  boards. 
Edinburgh:  printed  for  Cadell,  London.  '  1792. 

[  Concluded  from  our  lajl,  j 

/ 

»  $ 

"pvR.  Fergufon  opens  the  fecond  part  of  his  work  by.obferving, 
that  the  fpecific  principle  of  moral  fcience  is  fome  general 
expreffibn  of  what  is  good  and  fit  to  determine  the  choice  of 
moral  agents  in  the  detail  of  their  condudl.  He  remarks  that 

.  ♦  The  terms  in  common  ufe  under  which  we  difiinguifh  the  fub- 
jefts  of  defire  and  aveifion,  are  chiefly  flenfure  and  pain^  beauty  and 
dejormity,  excellence  and  defeSit  'virtue  and  vUe,  projperity  and  ad'V>rfiy\ 
or,  in  a  form  more  comprehenfive,  and  arifing  from  the  diftribution 
of  thefc,  happinefs  and  mijery.  Under  one  or  other  of  thefe  titles  v\e 
fhall  probably  find  every  conlUtuent  of  good  or  of  evil;  and,  in  fol¬ 
lowing  the  track  of  ordinary  experience  or  rcafon,  arrive  at  a  final 
jdecifion  of  what  is  bell  for  mankind,  and  ellabliih  a  principle  of  efti- 
jnation  and  choice,  upon  which  to  determine  every  queftion  of  right 
pr  propriety  relating  to  the  affairs  of  men.* 

Under  the  title  of  pleafure  or  pain  may  be  included  pleafures 
and  pains  of  mere  fenfe,  of  afFedlion  and  paflion,  of  ai^ive  cx- 
pnion  and  condudl.  The  perceptions  of  beauty  and  deformity, 
pf  excellence  and  defedl,  are  the  refult  of  the  reflex  and  cenfo- 
rial  powers  in  man.  DTguft,  indignation,  remorfc,  and  fhame, 
are  among  the  pains  of  which  they  render  us  fufceptible;  de¬ 
light,  efteem,  approbation,  confidence,  love,  and  peace  of  mind 
and  of  confcience,  are  among  their  gratifications,  or  happy  ef- 
Ldls.  To  fill  up  the  part  to  which  man  from  his  nature  is  def- 
tined,  are  required,  flcillj  difeernment,  fit  difpofition,  applica¬ 
tion,  and  force  ;  hence  the  four  cardinal  virtues,  wifdom,  juftice, 
temperance,  arid  fortitude.  To  the  title  of  profperity  and  ad- 
yerfityj  or  the  gifts  and  privations  cf  fortune,  may  be  referred 
•  •  '  *  '  ■  ‘  bealth, 
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health,  ftrength,  birthj  riches,  and  whatever  elfe  may  be  fup- 
pofed  to  conftitute  the  dift'erence  of  fituation  or  rank  in  fociety* 
Happinefs,  whatever  be  its  caufe,  is  itfelf  an  attribute  of  the 
mind ;  and  a  perfon,  when  faid  to  be  happy,  can  juftify  this  af-* 
fertion  only  in  proportion  as  his  enjoyments  are  habitual,  lalU 
ing,  and  conceived  to  be  fecurc.  f  he  chapter  is  concluded 
by  two  feclions,  which  treat  of  the  actual  meafures  and 
fources  of  good  and  evil  in  human  life,  and  may  be  confidered 
as  a  commentary  on  the  text  of  Antoninus  and  Epictetus,  and 
worthy  of  equal  attention  vyith  the  vyritings  of  tliofe  illuIlriou$ 
philofophers. 

In  treating  on  the  fundamental  law  of  morality,  if  we  endea¬ 
vour  to  reduce  the  various  enumeration  of  qualities  to  feme  one 
general  principle,  we  fliould  be  limited  in  our  choice,  either  to 
v/ifdom  or  goodnefs.  And  as  benevolence,  may,  in  fome  de¬ 
gree,  be  confidered  as  a  principle  of  wifdom,  fortitude,  and 
temperance,  it  may  be  fafely  afl'umed  as  the  fundamental  objedt 
of  moral  law.  7'his  theory  is  fimilar  to  that  of  Dr.  Hutchefon, 
whofe  opinions  are  generally  followed  through  the  whole  of  this 
chapter: 

*  Virtue,  in  the  mixed  nature  of  man,  is  at  once  a  condition  of  his 
mind,  an  afpedl  and  carriage  of  his  perfon,  and  an  ordinary  feries  of 
aftion,  fitted  to  his  fituation,  as  the  member  of  a  community,  in 
which  the  conduct  of  every  particular  perfon  contributes  its'  Ihare  tp 
the  good  or  the  evil  incident  to  the  whole.* 

On  the  fubjedl  of  accounting  for  moral  approbation,  various 
difficulties  have  arifen.  Dr.  Clarke  and  ethers  refer  virtue  tq 
the  fitnefs  of  things,  and  Mr.  Woollaflon  to  the  conformity  of 
will  to  truth ;  but  both  thefe  fyftcms  are  erroneous,  and  are 
unfit  to  explain  the  phenomenon  of  moral  apprvabatioil,  which, 
beiho:  itfelf  a  fentiment  oT atlection  of  the  mind,  muft  be  de- 
rived  from  a  principle  10  be  fought  for  among  the  confiderations 
which  influence  the  will,  and  not  among  the  perceptions  of 
mere  intelligence.  Upon  the  principle  of  utility  adopted  by 
Mr.  Hume,  the  diftindion  of  right  and  wrong  appears  to  be 
refolved  into  a  mere  difference  of  tendency,  or  external  efleef, 
in  the  adf ions  of  men;  and  in  that  of  fympathy,  which  is  fup- 
pprted  by  Dr.  Smith,  there  is  a  reference  to  a  fuppofed  well- 
informed  and  impartial  obferver,  in  ;vhich  there  is  an  implied 
confellidh,  that  there  is  fome  previous  ftandard  of  approbacicn, 
which  is  that  principle  of  moral  approbation  which  is  fought 
after,  and  which  the  author  at  laft  informs  us  is  to  be  found  In 
the  idea  of  peyfetlnn  or  excellence,  wdiich  the  intelligerjt  and 
affociated  being  forms  to  hinrifelf,  and  to  which  he  rcters  in 
cvery'fentimeat  of  eftcem  or  contempt,  and  in  every  expreliion 
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of  commendation  or  ccnfure.  The  great  obftacle  to  the  reality 
of  moral  diftindtions  confifts  in  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  the 
different  judgments  of  men  relating  to  the  morality  of  external 
adlions.  This  difficulty  is  attempted  to  be  obviated  by  ftating 
the  diftinftion  between  phyfical  and  moral  adlion,  the  different 
manners  of  various  countries,  the  diverfity  of  languages,  the 
narrow  limits  of  pofitive  law,  fo  far  as  they  regard  the  pofitivc 
duties  of  morality;  and  it  is  contended,  that  from  difcordance 
in  thefe  circumftances,  men  may  vary  in  their  judgment  of  ex¬ 
ternal  adlions,  without  anv  variation  of  the  ideas  of  excellence  or 
defeft.  The  fundamental  rules  of  morality  may  be  reduced  to 
the  following  propofirions : 

That,  in  matters  phyfioally  indifferent  or  of  fniall  moment,  men 
a'c  to  obferve  the  rules  cllabliihed  in  their  own  country,  or  in  their 
own  condition  ;  as  they  fpcak  its  language  and  wear  its  drefs :  that, 
in  judging  of  behaviour  in  othcr^  countries,  or  in  ether  fituations, 
they  are  not  to  cllimatc  proprieties. of  condufl  by  the  ftandard  of  their 
own  manners  or  culloms ;  but  to  allow  every  nation  the  free  and 
d.Rindlive  ufe  of  its  own. 

‘  That  wherever  the  manners  of  our  country  are  dangerous  to  its 
fafety,  or  have  a  tendency  to  enfeeble  or  to  corrupt  the  minds  of 
me  1 ;  to  deprive  the  citizen  of  his  rights ;  or  the  innocent  of  his  fe- 
curity;  it  is  our  duty  to  do  what  is  for  the  good  of  our  fellow-crea¬ 
tures,  even  in  oppofition  to  the  fathion  and  cuftom  of  the  time^  in 
which  we  live/  » :  * 

,  ‘  T  i-- 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  conGder  virtue  itfeif  as  a  mean  be¬ 
tween  two  extremes^-towards  either  of  which  any  deviation  from 
the  middle, path  is  vice;  but  illuftrations  of  this  doctrine,  'howr 
ever  ufeful  in  treating  of  the  external  effedts  of  virtue,  may  ra¬ 
ther  ferve  to  miflead  in  confidering  the  excellency  or  depravity 
of  mind  frorn  which  thofc  effedls  proceed. 

Merit  is  the  prefence  of  that  quality  which  is  the  objc£l  of 
moral  approbatiofi ;  .and  demerit,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  ab- 
fence  of  fuch  quality.  The  various  degrees  of  merit  may  be 
traced  from  their  higheft  effects,  in  acts  of  wifdom  and  benefi¬ 
cence,  down  to  thofe  of  inferior  confideration,  fuch  as  pro¬ 
priety,  decency,, civility,  and  poiitenefs.  And  at  the  fame  time 
there  is  a  correfponding  gradation  in  the  fcale  of  demerit,  which 
has  acquired  a  more  pointed  diferimination  of  names,  fucli  as 
ihofc  of  crimes,  offences,  and  faults.  Moral  law  is  an  ex- 
preifion  of  what  is  good,  and  therefore  an  objedl  of  choice.  To 
every  rational  choice  there  is  an  obligation  and  a  fanSlion,  Ob¬ 
ligation  implies  fnmc  tie  or  bond  which  is  incurred  by  the  per- 
fon  obliged;  while  fandtion  implies  the  confideration  by  which 
be  is  induced  to  fulfil  that  bond.  The  faaftions  of  moral  law 

■  ■  ‘  ■  may 
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tnay  be  enumerated  under  the  heads  of  cortfcienccj  public  repute^ 
compulfory  law^  and  religion. 

Our  author  proceeds,  in  his  fourth  chapter,  to  treat  of  jurif- 
prudence,  or  compulfory  law,  which  he  confiders  as  it  regards 
the  rights,  and  as  it  regards  the  defences,  of  man.  He  re¬ 
marks  that 

-  ’  may  be  obferved,  that  in  all  the  inftances  in  which  the  right 
©r one  man  to  compel  another  is  acknowledged,  compulfion,  cither 
in  its  immediate  operation,  or  in  its  final  efFed,  is  an  ad  of  defence.* 

To\hy  purpofe  of  defence  a  fufficient  meafure  of  force  is  rc- 
quifed/  ^That  which  a  man  may  lawfully  defend  or  maintain, 
is  termed  his  right.  This  term  may  be  reckoned  among  the 
fubje^  which  are  incapable  of  a  formal  definition  ;  but  by  re¬ 
curring  to  cafes  in  which  it  is.  fuppofed  to  exift,  the  mind  is 
left  to  colled  its  meaning  from  a  confideration  of  the  point  to 
which  it  refers  in  all  the  cafes  enumerated.  Wrong  is  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  right-,  and  the  fame  concern  which  interefts  the  mind 
in  the  prefervation  of  the  one,  is  a  caufe  of  refentment  on  the 
violation  of  the  other.  According  to  the  law  of  defence,  a 
right  may  be  maintained  by  any  means  which  are  effectual  and 
necejfary  for  this  purpofef  fo  that  this  law  confifts  of  three 
claufes:  ift.  That ^  a  wrong  apprehen^’ed  may  be  prevented  \ 
ad.  That  a  wrong  offered  may  be  repelled;  and,  3d,  That  re¬ 
paration  may  be  exaded  for  a  damage  received,  'l-he  rights  of 
men  may  be  confidered  either  in  refped  to  their  fubjed,  or  in 
rclped  to  their  origin.  Confidered  in  refped  to  their  fu^ed^ 
they  are  by  lawyers  fometimes  termed  p^rjonal  and  reah  Gon- 
fidered  in  refped  to  their  origin,  they  may  be  termed  natural 
and  arftficialy  or  original  zwA  adventitious,  rcrfonal  rights  fubftft 
in;  the  perfon,  and  relate  to  the  conftituents  ^of  his  nature  ailcl 
frame  ;  rights. r^^/.fubfift  in  things  feparate  from'  the  perfon,*  and 
may* be  referred  to  three  heads,  poJ}eJfton.i  pr^^rrjyand  commmid. 
The  fubjeds  of  original  rights  being  coeval  with  man,  *muft  be 
limited  to  the  conftituents  of  his  nature,  or  the  common  appur¬ 
tenances 'of  his  kind.  Original  rights  are  rccognifed  upon  bc- 
iug^barely  ftated;  adventitious  rights  require  to  be  fupported  by 
evidence,  in  which  the  manner  of  their  acqiiifition  is  to  be  cited 
and  confidered.  Adventitious  rights  arife  from 'occupane'y^  la¬ 
bour;  convention,  and  forfeiture.  Thefe  different  modes  ‘rf  ac¬ 
quiring  adventitiousfiights,  are  difeufied  with  much  ingenuity 
by  the  learned  Profeflbr;  but  we  are  forry.that  oiir  limits  will 
not  permit  us  to  enter  into  a  particular  detail.  ' '  • 

,  In  treating  oti;  jurifprudence  as  it  aifeds  the  defer^ces’ of  men,* 
the  variety  of- perlbns  and  circumttances  to  which  it  may -rtlatc 
muft'bc  confidered;;  i  the  variety  of  ,perfons  may  be  confidcreil 

under 
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under  the  title  of  perfons  ftngle^  Jlrangers  and  unconne£ied^  of 
feliow-citizens^  and  feparate  nations.  A  right  which  is  invaded^ 
may  be  defended  by  pe  fiiafton^  deception^  or  force.  In  the  firft 
of  thefe  cafes  every  man  muft  defend  himfelf  by  any  method 
which  nature  may  have  put  in  his  pow’cr,  without  the  control 
of  any  other  perfonj.but  under  every  political  cftablilhment 
there  arifes  a  relation  of  magijirate  and  fuhjeSl^  and  of  felloiv- 
citizens \  and  in  this  point  of  view,  as  it  is  the  condition  of  the 
magiftrate  to  govern  and  protect  the  fubje6t,  fo  it  is  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  fubjedl  to  be  protected  and  governed ;  and  it  is  the 
mutual  condition  of  fellow-citizens  to  be  vefted  with  rights,  in 
regard  to  which  they  are  to  one  another  reciprocal  objects  of 
confideration  or  refpe£t.  The  citizen, 'even  when  injured,  muft 
not  interpofe  to  do  himfelf  right,  but  muft  have  recourfe  to  the 
proteftion  of  the  magiftrate  for  this  purpofe.  There  arc,  how¬ 
ever,  exceptions  to  this  rule,  w'here  the  interpofition  of  the  ma¬ 
giftrate  cannot  be  obtained  to  prevent  a  wrong,  or  where  the 
Injury  cannot  be  repaired  by  the  utmoft  exertions  of  his  power. 
The  following  remarks  on  duelling  are  worthy  of  attention : 

•  Among  thefe  modes  of  attack,  there  is  a  Angular  fpecies  of  in¬ 
jury,  in  g  its  eft  eft  to  the  caprice  of  manners  in  modern  times; 
tut  of  which  the  efteft  is  extremely  fevere  and  injurious,  not  fiifcep- 
tible  of  any  legal  meafu^jment,  nor  repairable  by  all  the  power  of 
the  magiftrate. 

‘  In  confequence  of  this  Angular  caprice,  altogether  unknown  to 
the  celebrated  nations  of  antiquity,  not  only  alperfions  of  charafter, 
but  any  Angle  term  of -reproach,  or  gefture  of  infult,  fo  far  im¬ 
pairs  the  eftimation  or  credit  of  the  perfon  who  fuffers  them,  that, 
if  the  breach  be  not  repaired,  in  the  way  which  caprice  alfo  direfts, 
he  becomes  an  outcaft  from  the  fociety,  in  which  his  condition  de¬ 
pends  on  the  efteem  in  which  he  is  held.  Applications  to  the  courts 
of  juftice,  for  reparation,  would  only  increafe  the  dilhonour.  Falfe 
afperfions  may  be  removed  by  the  cleareft  evidence  of  truth;  but 
this  would  not  remove  the  dilhonour  of  having  fuffered  them  to  be 
made.  An  accufation  may  be  known  to  be  true  or  falfe ;  its  efteft, 
however,  in  this  cafe,  does  not  depend  upon  the  degree  in  which  it 
is  believed,  but  upon  the  degree  of  tamenefs  with  which  it  is  re¬ 
ceived.  liven  calumny  hurts,  not  by  the  imputation  of  any  criminal 
charge,  but  rather  by  the  imputation  of  cowardice,  implied  in  the 
manner  of  receiving  it;  and  the  defence  which  caprice  has  provided 
for  this  mode  of  attack,  is  a  difplay  of  courage,  not  a  refutation  of 
any  falfe  accufation.  The  accufation  may  be  true;  but  the  cou¬ 
rageous  vindicates  his  honour:  the  accufation  may  be  falfe ;  but  the 
coward  is  overwhelmed  with  difgrace.  Even  the  injured  is  denied 
the  uie  of  ftratagem  or  furprife  in  his  own  defence.  He  muft  meet 
kis  antagonift,  however  injurious,  upon  equal  terms;  and,  if  he 
would  preferve  his  honour,  muft  pafs  through  the  hazard  of  a  Angle 
combat  for  that  purpofe.  His  charafter  for  integrity  may  be  blafted 
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or  cYitire ;  but  his  efiiLnaticn,  in  point  of  honour,  is  independent  of 
either  condition. 

•*  In  this  example,  the  deviation  t«oni  reafon  is  monftrous ;  but 
the  dignity  of  jullice  is  made  to  lloop  to  the  caprice  of  faihion  ;  and, 
fo  long  as  the  private  injury  is  fuffcred  to  have  its  effect;  and  the  pe¬ 
tulance  or  folly  of  one  pcrfon  may  drive  another  from  his  place  in 
fociety ;  lo  long  as  the  magiilrate  cannot  prelerve  the  citizen  in  his 
ftate;  fo  long  the  injured  citizen  mull  be  allowed  to  defend  himfelf, 
and  to  adopt  the  only  means  which  arc  effedlual  for  that  purpofe. 

*  To  reform  this  abufe,  has  been  juHly  confidercd  as  an  objeft  of. 
great  importance  in  the  policy  of  modern  nations:  but  attempts  to 
this  purpofe  have  begun,  perhaps,  at  the  wrong  end,  by  denunciations 
of  fev^rity  againll  thofe  who,  finding  their  honour  invaded,  rake  the 
ordinary  way  of  preventing  or  repairing  the  wrong  with  which  they 
are  attacked.  If  men  are  by  vulgar  caprice  made  acceffible  to  an  in¬ 
jury  of  the  mcll  ferious  nature,  to  an  injury  which  the  magitlrate 
cannot  repair,  it  is  by  no  means  juft  to  reftrain  them  from  the  only 
means  of  defence  that  is  left  in  their  power.  This  being  evident  to 
the  general  fenfe  of  mankind,  the  only  cfFed  of  fevcriiies  denounced 
by  the  law,  in  moft  countries,  againft  the  injured,  as  well  as  the 
aggreflbr,  has  been  to  oblige  courts  of  jufticc  to  fall  upon  meafures 
to  evade  the  rigour  of  that  very  law  they  are  required  to  apply. 

‘  If  any  thing  could  be  done,  to  deprive  unmerited  affronts,  of 
their  efficacy  in  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  determine  what  (hall  be  a 
gentleman’s  reception  in  the  world,  the  evil  might  probably  fooa 
give  way,  and  the  fenfibility  of  honour  be  changed  into  a  con¬ 
tempt  of  offences  which  are  now  admitted  to  have  the  moft  fatal 
*  effeds. 

♦  We  fometimes  congratulate  ourfelves  on  the  influence  of  this 
pradice,  as  it  tends  to  polifli  our  manners,  and  reftrain  the  violent 
from  offenfive  brutalities,  to  which  paflions  may  lead  in  the  inter- 
courfe  of  fociety.  Wc  do  not  confider,  however,  that  we  owe  our 
fenfibility  to  fuch  offences  to  the  imputation  of  cowardice,  which  is 
ntade  to  accompany  the  fufferance  of  them  ;  and  that,  without  this 
imputation,  unmerited  infults  would  pafs  in  fociety,  like  the  noife  of 
aTcold,  in  which  no  one  is  ever  pleafed  to  think  himfelf  affronted, 
and  which  he  therefore  hears  with  contempt  or  indifference. 

‘  Crimes  that  proceed  from  the  aftcdaiion  of  bravery,  are  not  to 
be  repreffed  by  the  fear  of  punilbment.  The  threats  of  law,  in  fuch 
cafes,  give  the  quarrclfome  a  double  opportunity  of  diftinguifhing' 
himfelf.  He  braves  his  antagonift,  and  he  braves  the  law.  Even  if 
hc:{hould  be  puniftied,  his  fuffw^rings  does  not  degrade  him  in  the  opi- 
nion  of  the  people;  for  the  people,  like  himfeif,  admire  bravery,  even 
w  here  it  tends  to  diftutb  the  public  peace. 

^  Abfurdity  is  more  likely  to  cure  itfclf,  by  being  fuffcred  to  in¬ 
cur  its  extreme,  than  by  being  kept  within  certain  bounds,  which 
ferve  to  conctal  the  extent  of  us  folly;  and  duelling,  like  other  fa- 
Ihions,  is  likely  to  wear  itfclf  out  when  it  becomes  an  affcdlaiion  of 
the  vulgar,  and  ceafes  to  diftinguifti  thofe  who  are  termed  men  of 
falhiou.  -  <  . 

*  If 
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.  •  If  there  be  in  our  times  a  progrefs  towards  this  point  of  refer.' 
matlon,  we  have  reafon,  in  the  mean  time,  to  regret  the  condition  of 
thofe,  perhaps  the  lead  deferving  of  any  fuch  fate,  who  may  fuficr 
Milder  the  prevalence  of  a  folly,  of  which  they  cannot  always  avoid 
the  effects. 

*  Were  the  law  to  dillinguilh  the  aggrejfor^  in  the  fir  ft  approach 
to  a  quarrel,  juit  marks  of  difgrace  affixed  to  the  perfon  in  whom 
the  offence  originated,  might  perhaps  infpire  every  p^rty  with  cau. 
lion  to  avoid  a' quarrel,  and  have  better  effedls  than  any  forcible  re- 
ffrdints  applied  to  check  the  affedlation  of  courage.  Jt  is  not  valour 
to  brave  difgrace ;  and,  if  the  law  ihould  condemn  an  aggreftbr  to 
fomc  fpecics  of  infamy,  the  faftiion  of  feeking  for  honour,  by  rafh- 
nefs  in  giving  provocation,  might  be  reftraiued  by  the  profpe^l  of 
an  oppofste  effeft. 

*  It  might  be  difHcuIt,  indeed,  in  many  cafes,  to  fix  the  charge 
cf  aggrefor  upon  cither  of  the  parties  in  a  quarrel:  but  the  belt  effort 
of  law  is  not  merely  to  give  the  decifion  where  an  occafion  of  trial  has 
aiifcn,  but  to  prevent  luch  occafions.  from  an  apprehenfion  cf  a  de. 
cifion  that  may  be  given.  All  that  the  law,  indeed,  can  do,  is  to 
lay  down  a  rule,  and  leave  juries  to  apply  it  to  th«  bed  of  their  judg¬ 
ment,  on  the  circumftanres  of  every  particular  cafe.  The  rule,  even 
before  it  is  applied,  would  have  its  effert  on  the  minds  of  thofe  who 
are  expofed  to  get  into  quarrels,  and  who,  by  avoiding  the  imputation 
cf  being  the  firft  aggreffer,  might  prevent  the  firft  fteps  towards  an 
offenfive  difpute. 

*  juries  tOvi,  in  fomc  inftanecs,  might  be  able  to  fix  the  charge 
of  aggreffor,  fo  as  to  increafe  the  effert  of  the  law  by  real  examples 
of  ignominy  and  difgrace.  We  pity  the  perfon  who  is  forced  into 
a  quarrel  to  vindicate  his  honour  ;  but  we  deteft  the  bully  who  is  ever 
forward  in  giving  rife  to  fuch  quarrels ;  and  any  difgrace  which  the 
law  might  award  for  fuch  chararters  would  be  fupported  by  the  ge- 
neral  opinion  and  confent  of  all  reafonable  men.’ 

The  prerogative  of  the  magiftrate  in  punlfhing  crimes,  as 
well  as  thofe  laws  or  eftablifhed  cuftoms  relating  to  his  prero¬ 
gative,  or  the  privileges*  of  the  fubjedt,  of  whatever  rank  or 
condition,  arc  referred  to  convention.  This  doftrine  differs 
but  little  from  the  oriG:inal  contraft  of  Mr.  Locke  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers;  and  the  illuftrations  of  it  which  are  given  in  various 
parts  of  this  work,  might  be  oppofed  with  much  fuccefs  to  the 
modern  fchemes  of  government,  founded  on  the  fuppofed  rights 
of  man.  The  cafe  of  independent  nations,  and  the  laws  of 
war  and  peace  as  relating  to  them,  occupy  the  two  concluding 
fe<3ions  of  the  .  fourth  chapter  of  the  fccond  volume  of  the 
work. 

Emancipated  from  the  trammels  of  municipal  law,  and  the 
reftraints  of  pofitive  enadments,  the  Dodlor  proceeds  to  treat 
of  ^  Moral  Action,  or  the  Charaderiftics  of  a  virtuous  and 
‘  happy  Life.*  The  objed  of  compulfory  law  is  defence;  but 
'  the 
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the  obje<^  of  morality  is  different;  it  is  to  infpire  virtuous  dif- 
pofitioiis  and  render  the  ftate  of  the  perfan  we  would  defend 
not  only  fecurc,  but  otherwife  eflentially  happy.  The  applica¬ 


tion  of  force  is  therefore  not  now  to  be  conhdered,  but  the  feli- 
city^of  a  willing  mind.  The  confiderations  which  lead  to  thii 
choice  have  been  already  enumerated  under  the  titles  of  con^ 
feUnciy  religion^  and  public  repute  \  but,  in  addition  to  thefe,  every 
advantaee  of  a. benevolent  mind  and  well-informed  underftand- 
ing>  inuit  come  in  aid  ;  and  the  chafadteriftics  of  a  virtuous  life 
frequently  revolved  in  the  mind,  may  have  a  falutary  tendency 
to  the  finne  efiedt  ^ 

*  And  as  animals  are  obferved  to  have  their  native  p.ropehfitiea, 
from,  which  there  refults  a  diftindlive  afpedl  and  manner  of  life.  This 
obfe^ation  will  apply  no  lefs  to  man.  He  too  is  diftinguifiied  from 
his  birth.  He  is  deltined  to  know  himfelf,  to  obferve  and  to  choofe 
among  the  ends  of  parfuit,*and.his  afpedl  is  different,  according  to 
the  choice‘bc  has  made,*  and  according  to  the  ability  or  temper  with 
which  heperfifls  in  that  choice. 

*  Every  heuation  may  .try  the  (kill  of  the  perfon  who  is  placed  in 
it ;  imay*  try  his  difpoiicion  to  beneficence,  or  his  negledl  of  other 
men*  ilUs  jforiitude  ,ai)d  his  application  to  obje&s  that  merit  the  prin¬ 
cipal  lhstre,of  his  attentipn.  ^Skill,  eiijpojitiontiapplicationf  and/orrr, 
are  .accordingly  the  qualifications  to  which  we  referred,  as  requiiites 
in  the.jrorniauon  of  an  adlive  charadler.  And,  with  a  view  to  which, 
moii^tyrhas , been  divided  into  a  correfponding  number  of  parts  or 
branches,  which  are' termed  the  Cardinal  Virtues,  to  wit,  prudence  ox 
nxiifiom^  toodnefs  or  JuJlice\  temperance  and  fortitude*  This  arrange- 
mentof  fubjedl  is  familiar  in  common  language,  as  well  as  in  the 
fckQo^s:of*mofality, -and  points  out  a  method  in  which  we  may  con¬ 
tinue  to  purfue  what  remains  to  be  obferved  on  the  external  charac- 
teriftics  of  .  a  virtuous  life. 

^'Wifhm  is  the  virtue  .or  excellence  of  the  underftanding,  by  which 
a  perfem  is.  fkilful  in  the  choice  of  his  pbjedls,  and  in  the  means  of 
obtaihinghisend.  * 

Qooineji'is  the  excellence  or  virtue  of  a  good  difpofition,  from 
which, men  venerate  the  rights,  and  feel  for  the  fufferings,  of  their 
fellow  creatures,  from  which  they  are  avede  to  be  the  authors  of 
harm,  from  which  they  are  ever  faithful  and  true  to  the  expedlations 
they  have  raifed,  and  ever  ready,  by  afts  of  kindnefs  and  good  will, 
to  prevent^  even  the  wlfhes  of  ihofc  who  by  nature  or  accident  arc 
made  to  depend  on  their  will. 

*  Temperance  is  the  proper  choice  of  our  purfuits  and  applications  ; 
or  filch  a  meafurcmcht  and  regulation  of  inferior  .gratifications  and 
defires  as  is  confillent  with  the  higher  and  better  occupations  of  our 
rationalinature. 

*  Fortitude  is  that  (Irength  of  mind  which  enables  the  virtuous 
man  to  withftand  oppofition,  to  contend  with  difficulty,  and  to  pblfcfs 
hiafelf  in  the  midft  of  danger.  It  is  the  foundation  of  magnanimity, 
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which,  when  a  perfon  is  called  upon  to  perform  any  of  the  more  ar¬ 
duous  duties  of  life,  infpires  a  courage  fuperlor  to  the  confideratioti 
of  inferior  intereds  or  concerns.  Its  principle  in  the  mind  is  an 
eflential  condituent  of  happinefs  ;  not  only  as  it  qualifies  men  to  en¬ 
counter  with  eafe  any  real  difficulty,  diftrefs,  or  danger,  but  as  it  is 
an  antidote  to  thofe  imaginary  feafs  and  mifapprehenfions  which 
conflitute  w'eaknefs,  and  a  principal  article  of  meannefs  or  fufFering,’ 

Wifdom,  ftated  as  one  among  the  cardinal  virtues,  refers 
chiefly  to  thofe  duties  which  refult  from  refleflion,  and  which 
terminate  in  preferving  the  ftate  and  character  of  the  individual 
unimpaired.  Such  are  decency^  propriety^  modejly^  economy^ 
cifton^  and  caution.  I'he  objedts  prohibited  by  decency  may  be 
fummed  up  under  three  heads,  nudity^  obfeenity.  Pro¬ 

priety  is  the  fuitablenefs  of  adlion  to  the  perfon  who  adts,  to 
the  occafion,  and  to  the  place  ;  and  may  be  confidered  as  it  re- 
fpedls  ranky  profeJftoHy  or  age.  Among,  the  proprieties  of  high 
rank,  may  be  reckoned  that  referve  which  avoids  improper  fa¬ 
miliarities,  and  that  candour  which  guards  againft  petulance, 
contemptuoufnefs,  afFedtation,  or  fcorn.  Profeflions  too  have 
their  proprieties;  and  among  the  proprieties  of  age  we  may 
reckon  that  diffidence  is  proper  to  youth,  refolution  to  man¬ 
hood,  and  tranquillity  to  the  laft  ftages  of  life.  Modefty  is  the 
proper  meafure  of  our  claim  or  pretenfion  to  confideration  or 
preference  relatively  to  other  men.  Economy  is  the  proper  ufe 
of  what  fortune  has  beftowed,  whether  in  the  fruits  of  labour 
or  inheritance.  Decifion  is  a  feafonable  and  refolute  choice  of 
what  the  occafion  requires.  “Caution  confifts  in  a  proper  at¬ 
tention  to  the  difficulties  likely  to  arife  in  any  bufineis  or  pur- 
fuit  in  which  we  are  about  to  engage.  As  wifdom  is  the  fpe- 
cific  attribute  of  intelligence,  goodnefs  is  the  attribute  of  mind 
alfo  beneficently  difpofed  towards  others: 

‘  Goodnefs  in  the  conduft'of  life,  is  an  averfion  to  be  the  caufe  of 
harm  ;  it  is  veneration  and  love  to  the  worthy ;  it  is  candour,  and  a 
deiire  to  redeem  the  moil  defective ;  it  is  pity  to  the  diilreiTed,  and 
congratulation  to  the  happy ;  it  is  that  difpofitlon,  from  which  a 
man,  obferving  the  rights  of  his  fellow-creatures,  fhuns  every  viola¬ 
tion  of  them  with  the  moft  facred  regard;  from  which  he  feels  for 
their  fufterings,  and  is  ever  ready  to  relieve  them ;  from  which  he  is 
faithful  and  true  to  his  profeflions  or  engagements,  and  ever  ready, 
by  a£ls  of  kindnefs  and  good-will,  to  prevent  or  to  outrun  the  wifhes 
of  thofe,  who,  by  nature  or  accident,  are  placed  within  reach  of  bis 
influence.*.  . 

In  referring  to  the  offices  of  goodnefs,  as  they  may  be  fepa- 
rately  comprifed  under  the  titles  of  innocence  and  henejicencey  w- 
may  confider  fidelityy yeracityy  candouTy  and  civilityy  as  modifi¬ 
cations  of  the  fixft  5  piciy^  perfonal  attachmentSy  gratitudiy  Itb^ 
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ralit}^  charity^  and  polltenfs^  as  modifications  of  the  fccond. 
On  the  part  of  the  fubjedt,  and  under  the  title  of  allegiance^  arc 
included  fidelity,  deference,  and  fubmiflion  to  the  will  of  the 
fovereign  or  magiftrate.  I'emperance  implies  that  difengage- 
ment  from  mean  purfuits  and  gratifications  which  gives  to  the 
mind  full  commahd  of  its  faculties  in  the  preferable  occupations 
of  a  rational  nature.  It  may  be  confidered  as  confifting'of  two 
branches,  fobriety,  or  reftraint  from  cxcefs ;  and  application,  or 
a  proper  direilion  of  mind.  To  the  firft  are  oppofed  debauchery 
and  fenfuaHty\  to  the  fecond  dijjipation  or  Jloth.  To  the  requi- 
fites  of  an  adfive  charafter  which  have  been  coilfidered,  it  is  ne- 
celTary  to  fubjoin  that  of  a  forcible  or  refolute  mind.  Under 
this  title  fortitude  is  required  to  fum  up  the  virtues  ;  and  among 
the  principal  charadteriftics  of  this  virtue  may  be  reckoned  re- 
iblution,  intrepidity,  patience,  and  conftancy.  After  comment¬ 
ing  upon  thefe  at  fome  length,  the  author  concludes  the  chapter 
with  thefe  obfervations : 

*  Wc  have  thus,  in  purfuance  of  the  method  propofed  at  the 
outlet  of  this  work,  attempted  to  ftate  the  adlual  dillindion  of  man 
in  the  fyftem  of  nature;  his  powers  of  difeernment  and  choice;  his 
purfuits  and  attainments,  the  progrefs  he  is  fitted  to  make,  and  of 
which  the  direction  and  effect  for  the  prefent  is  committed  to  hlmfelf ; 
but  of  which  the  final  termination  is,  we  trull,  far  removed  from  his 
view. 

‘  We  have  inquired,  how  far  any  diflindlicn  of  moral  good  and 
evil  is  manifell  to  fuch  powers  of  perception  as  ours,  and  coincides 
with  the  diflindlion  of  enjoyment  and  fuffering,  of  perfection  and  de- 
feft,  of  which  our  natuie  is  fufceptible;  and  laft  of  all  have  confi¬ 
dered  in  what  form  the  diftin6lion  of  good  and  evil  Ihould  operate 
in  the  choice  and  external  a^lions  of  men;  from  the  whole  of  thefe 
fafts  and  obfervations  llriving  to  evince,  that,  as  there  is  in  the  frame 
of  man  a  Hate  of  healthy  Jhetigth,  and  beauty y  eligible  upon  its  own 
account ;  fo  there  is  in  the  form  of  his  intelligent  being,  and  in  the 
purfuits  of  his  aftive  life,  a  fclieme  of  fwi/iJetny  goocine/s,  temperancey 
and  fortitudey  which,  apart  from  any  confideration  of  the  pall  or  the 
future,'  is,  in  the  prefent,  and  in  every  moment  of  his  exigence,  the 
preferable  Hate  of  his  nature. 

‘  But,  in  return  for  fuch  labours  as  thefe,  we  may  be  told,  that 
we  only  perpetuate  the  miilake  which  is  common  to  many,  who,  in 
amufing  themfelves  and  others  with  fuch  inquiries,  have  formed 
fchemes  of  perfection,  to  be  admired  indeed  ;  but  far  above  the  reach 
of  mankind.  That  as,  in  our  general  account  of  perfection,  we  far 
exceed  what  human  nature  is  fit  to  attain,  fo,  in  the  detail  of  our  pre¬ 
cepts  and  rules,  we  would  fublliiute  a  concerted  manner,  for  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  benevolence  and  wifdom,  which,  when  prefent,  fiiperfcde 
the  neceffity  of  rules,  and,  when  wanting,  are  ill  fupplied  by  any 
ritual  or  externa!  forms  of  behaviour:  that,  in  talking  fo  much  of 
virtue,  wc  Hand  aloof  from  the  world  in  which  it  ought  to  be 
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praftifed,  and  aflume  the  importance  of  wlfdom  in  mere  words  and 
technical  forms  of  exprefEon.  It  was  thus,  we  may  be  told,  that 
philofophers  in  ancient  times  afFcfled  a  language,  a  manner,  and 
drefs,  peculiar  to  their  refpeftive  fcdls  >  and  hung  out  the  fuppofed 
colours  of  wifdom,  with  little  regard  to  its  real  poiTeflion  or  ule. 

•  I’his  charge  may  be  true  of  many,  and  the  error  pointed  out  in 
it  is  a  jull  objedl  of  caution  to  every  one  who  would  avail  himfelf  of 
the  fruits  of  a  fcientific  education,  without  incurring  its  al  ufe.  The 
ancient  fedls  in  philofophy  have  been  likened  to  the  modern  fedls  of 
religion,  rather  than  to  the  varieties  of  opinion  in  matters  of  philo¬ 
fophy  that  have  been  entertained  in  modern  times.  Sedtaries  arc 
ever  ready  to  value  themfelves  more  on  their  profeffion  of  faith  than 
on  their  pradlice ;  and  are  fonder  of  any  myftery  or  paradox  they 
have  adopted,  than  of  the  plained  and  mbit  important  didlates  of 
reafon  or  good  fenfe.  We  mull  not,  however,  confound  under  this 
cenfure  thofe  examples  of  fublime  and  accomplifhed  virtue,  which 
(hone  forth  amidd  the  pretenfions  and  ridiculous  formalities  with 
which  philofophy,  in  the  perfons  of  many  of  its  profeflbrs,  may  have 
been  difgraced.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  Aurelius  that  Lucian  gave 
loofe  to  his  fatire  on  this  fubjedl ;  and  it  was  by  this  philofopher,  in 
return  for  his  ingenuity,  that  he  was  protedled  and  employed  in  tlic 
provinces. 

*  It  mud  indeed  be  admitted,  that  to  ere£l  philofophy  into  a  pro- 
feflion,  of  which  the  votary  is  dirtinguifliable  from  the  red  of  man- 
kind,  otherwife  than  by  a  fuperiority  which  good  education  may 
give  in  any  department  of  life,  and  by  a  blamelefs  or  beneficent  in- 
tercourfe  with  other  men,  is  to  midake  its  nature.  In  the  fchool, 
and  in  our  attempts  to  think  comprehenfively  and  judly,  we  are  led 
into  fydem ;  but  in  reaping  the  fruits  of  a  culture  thus  applied  to 
the  mind,  it  may  be  expeded  that  on  every  particular  occafion  wc 
fliould  acquit  ourfelves  properly,  without  any  formal  difplay  of  our 
general  knowledge.  It  were  piteous,  indeed,  to  carry  nothing  with 
us  from  hence  into  the  world,  but  formal  pretenfions  and  technical 
terms.  To  this  the  manners  of  the  world  are  fortunately  rep4gnant, 
and  perhaps  lead  to  an  error  in  the  oppofite  extreme,  that  of  affiding 
indifference  to  confideraiions  of  virtue,  which  we  inwardly  and 
judly  edeem.  To  talk  of  morality  in  the  fafliionable  world,  is  faid 
to  be  quoting  the  ten  commandments.  And  pretenfions  are  fo  far 
from  being  received  as  merit,  that  perfons  of  the  mod  honourable  na¬ 
ture  do  well  to  avoid  an^  unneceffary  parade  of  their  principles  or 
fydem  of  adlon. 

♦  A  perfon  who  has  learned  his  exercifes,  may  be  known  by  his 
carriage,  without  retaining  the  diffnefs  or  formality  of  the  fchool ; 
and  his  movements,  when  mod  graceful,  appear  to  be  the  effeds  of 
mere  inattention  and  negligence.  Nor  need  we  fcruple  to  carry  this 
obfervation  by  analogy  into  the  mod  ferious  confiderations  of  a 
manly  and  beneficent  life.  Virtue  itfelf  is  then  mod  perfed,  when 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  learned  or  affumed  as  a  merit ;  but 
is  fuch  as*  the  perfon  who  pradifes  it  cannot  depart  from,  even  in  the 
mod  neglig^nt‘inoments  of  life.  This,  however,  wc  mud  not  fuppofe 
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to  be  the  fruit  of  aflual.negleft  or  indifference  to  what  is  right:  the 
m'after  artift,  in  every  inftance,  derives  the  accompli (hed  freedom  of 
his  calling,  not  from  the  negligence  with  which  he  feems  to  pradlife 
it,  but  from  an  accomplilhed  uuderftanding  of  its  graces,  and  a  habit 
of  correflnefs  carefully  acquired  in  praftice ;  and  the  manners  of  aii 
accomplilhed  man  in  beneficence  and  candour,  however  little  it  may 
bp  neceffary  to  difplay  the  fyilem  he  has  formed  on  thefe  fubje^ls,  mull 
not  be  entrufted  to, chance, 

*  Perfection  is  no  where  to  be  found  (hort  of  the  infinite  mind  ; 
but  prggreflion  is  the  gift  of  God  to  all  his  intelligent  creatures, 
and  IS  within  the  competence  of  the  lowell  of  mankind.  '  There 
needs  not  the  genius  of  Hannibal  or  Scipio  to  detedl  the  falfe  notion 
of  happmefs,  of  honour,  or  of  pcrfonal  dillindlign,  which  miflead  the 
fool. and  t;he  coxcomb.  Men  of'  humble  capacity  may  learn  to  think 
juftly  on  thefe  fubjedls :  and,  as  far  as  wildom  depends  on  a  juft  con. 
ceptibn  of.  familiar  objedls,  it  is  the  nature  of  created  mind,  in  the 
courfe  of  experience  and  obfervatlon*  to  improve  its  fagacity,  and  to 
make  continual  approach  to  the  highelt  meafure  of  intelledlual  abi- 
lity  of  which  it  is  fufceptible.  The  world  is  far  from  being  fo  un- 
reafonable  as  to  expedl  from  every  individual  the  uemoft  perfedion  of 
which' human  nature  is  fufceptible;  nor  of  any  individual,  in  every 
adion  of  his  life,  a  full  difplay  of  all  the  good  qualities  of  which  he 
himfelf  is  poffefled.  But  the  virtue  of  goodnefs,  w'hether  operating  in 
mere  innopence,  or  in  beneficence,  is  furely  improvable,  if  not  adually 
acquired  by  habit. 

*  U  is  that  which  we  commonly  enough  exprefs  in  the  diftindive 

denomination  of  a  gentleman,  when  employed  as  a  term  of  praife ;  it 
implies  a  certain  caution  to  avoid  what  is  hurtful  or  offenfive  to  others, 
liberality,  and  humanity,  or  attention  to  oblige,  and  to  anticipate 
the  of  the  modeft  and  unaffuming.  The  converfation  of  gen¬ 

tlemen  is  accordingly  a  feene  of  fatisfadion  and  eafe,  not  of  ftrife  and 
competition  for  fuperiority ;  and  this  we  impute  to  their  breeding, . 
and  to  the  lelTons  of  a  dignified  rank,  not  to  any  original  difference 
of 'difpoiition  or  qf  temper. 

*  TTie  attainments  of  men  are  adually  unequal,  and  the  individual 
differs  from  himfelf  at  different  periods  of  his  life. 

Whether  the  inequalities  of  men,  as  fome  have  alledged,  may 
be  traced  to  mere  calual  circumftances,  engaging  them  in  different 
efforts  and  purfuits,  may  be  left  undetermined.  Or  without  ven. 
taring  an  affertion  (b  little  Aillecpiiblc  of  proof,  we  cannot  doubt, 
that  if  the  fame  perfon  differs  from  himfelf  at  different  times,  it 
is  in.confequence  of  the  efforts  he  makes,  or  negleds  to  make, 
and  of  the  habits  of  thinkhig  or  of  ading  he  has  formed.  Good 
offices  conciliate  the  minds  of  iqen ;  and  to  have  liv^d  tylth  the 
beneficient  and  the  candid,  tends  to  iiifpire  benevolence  and  can* 
dour, 

*  It  is  a  vulgar  obfervation,  ’that  we  arc  inclined  to  love  thofe  on 
whom  we  have  cqnferred  a  benefit,  more  than  thofe  from  whom  wc 
have  received  one.  And  the  interpreution  of  this  fad  is  fomewhat 
malicious;  to  wit,  that  we  arc  more  tenacious  of  the  obligations  we 
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have  laid  upon  others,  than  of  thofe  which  have  been  laid  on  our« 
felvcs.  But  in  whatever  way  it  be  underftood,  the  fa^l  is  important. 
Every  one  has  it  in  his  power  to  do  a  good  office,  though  not  always 
to  receive  one;  and,  according  to  this  obfervation,  therefore,  has 
that  in  his  power  which  is  moft  effeftual  to  his  own  happinefs,  or  the 
gbodnefs  of  his  own  difpofitions. 

‘  Fortitude  and  temperance  grow  upon  the  mind,  in  the  continued 
pradlice  of  thefe  virtues.  The  veteran  becomes  cajm  in  the  midft  of 
a  hardlhip  or  danger  to  which  he  is  accuftomed.  And  the  llrrnuous 
mind,  in  any  worthy  purfuit,  becomes  fuperior  to  the  allurements  of 
pleafure,  or  the  languors  of  floth. 

'  *  We  have  thus,  on  the  fuppofition  of  an  improveable  nature  in 
man,  endeavoured  to  fpecify  what  he  has  to  wilh  for  himfelf,  for 
his  friend,  and  for  mankind.  And  the  model  propofed  for  him 
cannot  be  improper,  if  it  lead  him  to  ftiun  any  evil  to  which  he  is 
ia^ually  expofed,  or  to  attain  any  good  which  is  placed  within  his 
reach.'  .  •  .  • 

Under  the  head  of  politics  Dr.  Fergufon  treats  of  population, 
manners,  wealth,  and  civil  and  political  liberty,  with  all  its  ac¬ 
companiments  in  raifing  the  genius  and  char^fter  of  a  people.  ' 
In  every  nation  the  people  may  be  confidered  in  two  refpeits : 
firft,  as  forming  the  object  for  whofe  fake  the  fociety  is 
inftituted,  and  for  whole  fake  it  ought  to  be  preferved ; 
and,  next,  as  affording  the  means  by  which  the  fociety  is 
fo  formed  and  preferved.  In  the  firft  point  of  view,  Salus  po- 
puli  fuprema  lex  ejio  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  political 
fcience;  but,  in  the  fecond,  they  muft  accommodate  themfelvcs 
.to  the  intereft  of  the  ftate.  In  confidering  the  political  cha- 
rafter  of  a  people,  or'  their  fitnefs  or  unfitnefs  for  the  form  ( f 
government  under  which  they  live,  it  is  obferved,  that  a  people 
in  a  democracy  are  difqualified  to  preferve  the  political  form  of 
their  country ;  and  in  an  ariftocracy  and  monarchy,  nobles  with¬ 
out  beneficence,  elevation,  or  dignity,  and  inferiors  without  re- 
fpeft  or  fubmiflion,  inftead  of  giving  ftrength  proportioned  to 
their  numbers,  would  prove  the  immediate  fource  of  weaknefs, 
or  lead  to  revolutions  of  uncertain  or  dangerous  iffue.  Nations 
may  alfo  differ  in  refpeft  to  the  objects  on  which  they  are  chiefly 
intent,  one  being  engaged  in  commerce,  and  another  in  war; 
and  their* charadlers  muft  vary  according  to  their  various  pur- 
fuits.  The  three  next  fedfidns,  on  the  wealth  of  the  people  and 
the  revenue  of  the  ftate,  confift  chiefly  of  an  abridgment  of  the 
opinions  of  Df.  Smith  on  thofe  fubjedls :  they  have  certainly 
received  an  additional  fandlion  by  the  authority  of  the  learned 
J^rofeffor ;  but,  for  the  rcafon  we  have  ftated,  we  beg  leave  to 
refer  ouf  readers  to  the  wprk  itfelf  for  the  neceflary  information 
on  thefe  topics.  Our  author  proceeds  to  copfider  civil  or  poli¬ 
tical  liberty,  which  he  regards  not  as  an  exemption  from  all  re- 
ftraint,  but  rather  the  moft  cffedlual  application  of  every  juft 
‘ . . .•  ‘  ^  ‘reftraiiU 
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reftraint  to  all  the  members  of  a  free  ftate,  whether  they  be  ma- 
^ftrates  or  fubjc6ls : 

*  The  funftions  of  liberty  we  may  conceive  under  three  fcparate 
titles,  Ugljlation^  jurtfdiBion^  and  the  execution  of  the  /aav,  or  conJu^ 
of  the  national  force.  And,  correfponding  to  thefe  funclions,  in  every 
political  eilablilhment,  three  ditUnfl  powers  may  be  conlidcrcd ; 
namely,  the  legifatifve,  the  judicative^  and  the  executive.  \\  ith  re- 
fped  to  each  of  thefe,  liberty  requires  that  the  powers  ftiould  be 
cfFedual  to  the  eftablifliment  and  prefervation  of  order  on  the  part  of 
the  fubjeft,  and  that  it  fliould  be  fo  exercifed  on  the  part  of  the  ina- 
giftrate,  as  not  to  offer  any  injuftice  or  wrong  to  the  people/ 

Under  the  head  of  the  legiflative  power,  and  its  effctSls  on  li¬ 
berty,  the  right  of  reprefentation  is  confidered,  which  the  author 
demonftrates  never  to  have  been  admitted  but  under  many  mo¬ 
difications  ;  and  contends,  that  unlefs  an  individual  abfolutely 
difl'ents,  he  is  bound  by  convention  to  fubmit  to  the  laws  of  the 
country  under  which  he  lives,  though  he  is  unreprefented  in  the 
legiflative  aflembly.  In  confidering  the  judicative  power,  the 
propriety  of  feparating  it  from  the  legiflative  authority  is  pointed 
outi  the  appointment  of  courts  of  jullice,  of  juries,  and  of  ad¬ 
vocates,  are  explained ;  and  the  utility  of  their  refpeftive  func¬ 
tions  afeertained.  On  the  executive  power  we  meet  with  thp 
following  remarks : 

‘  In  refpeft  to  the  executive  power,  therefore,  in  whatever  form 
it  be  eflabliflied,  it  is  equally  the  interefl  of  the  citizen  that  it  fliould 
be  irrcliftible  in  every  adl  of  jiiftice,  and  that  it  fliould  be  reftrained 
in  every  commiflion  of  wrong.  And  in  this  confifts  the  great  problem 
of  political  wifdom  for  fecuring  the  liberties  of  the  people,  which  are 
equally  expofed  in-the  licence  of.the  fubjedl  againft  the  magiflrate,  as 
in  the  licence  of  the  magiflrate  againfl  the  fubjedl. 

*  Of  the  fundlions  of  executive  power,  fome  are  in  continual  ex¬ 
ertion  ;  others,  whether  cafual  or  periodical,  are  only  occafional.’ 
Some  require  great  fecrecy  and  difpatch;  others  admit  of  being 
publicly  known,  and  may  be  the  better  directed  for  having  been 
publicly  difeufled. 

*  Funftions  of  fo  different  a  nature  may  be  difeharged  with  advan- 
tage,  by  powers  differently  conflrufted,  and  under  different  form?  of 
procedure. 

*  Matters  of  an  ordinary  and  public  concern,’  fuch  as  the  adml- 

niftration  of  revenue,  or  the  internal  policy.'  aud  government  of  a 
country,  niaiy  be  treated  of  in  numerous  councils,  and  taken  up  at  re¬ 
gular  periods,  or  at  any  convenient  times.  •  »  ,  . 

.  Affairs,  that,  may  come  by*furprifo,  and  that-require  difpatch, 
may, he  committed  to  Angle  men,  as  they  are,  in  republics  of  fmaU 
extent,*  commonly  emrufled.to  magiftrates,.elcdcd  at  determinate 
periods*:  and,  jh  fucli^cafes,  the  abufes-  of  power  may  be  guarded 
againft  by  limiting  its  adminiftration,  a\at  VehiceVpr  by  fhortenuig 
its  dui^tionj  as  in  other  fjnall  republics  of  fulvr* 
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It  being  the  iotereft  of  the  citizen  that  the  executive  govem- 
inent  employed  in  the  defence  of  his  rights  (hould,  in  that  exercife  of 
it,  be  altogether  irrefiftible,  it  is  required  of  courfe,  that  no  other 
perfon  within  the  ftat^:,  no  faction  or  p**rtial  combination  whatever, 
ihould  be  able  to  withftand  the  power  of  the  magidrate  when  fairly 
exerted/ 

I'he  work  is  clofed  by  a  number  of  important  obfervations  on 
the  diftereat  fources  of  national  felicity. 

We  have  now  completed  our  analyfis  of  this  important  pub¬ 
lication.  To  enter  into  minute_  criticifms  upon  it  would  be 
equally  incqnfiftent  with  the  nature  of  the  performance,  and  de- 
rqgatory  from  the  eftabiifhed  reputation. of  the  author.’  .We 
will  only  in  general  remark,  that  he  feems  leaft  fuccefsful  in  his 
examination  of  the  intelle6lual  powers  of  man,  and  moft  at 
hotne*  when  inculcating  the  rules  of  pradlical  mprality.  If  we 
were  called  upon  to  fcie£l  any  part  of  the  work  as  poliefling  pe¬ 
culiar  excellence,  we  would  point  out  the  third  chapter  of  the 
firft  part,  and  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  fccond.  The  language  is 
always  perfpicuous,  and  occafionally  animated  and  elegant.  We 
congratulate  Dr.  Fergufon  on.  having  terminated  his  literary 
career  in  a^way  fo  honourable  to  himfelf,  and  ufeful  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  ;  and  trufl:  that  in  declining  years  he  will  continue  to  enjoy 
the.  fatisfa£lion  arifing  from  a  well-earned  reputation,  and  a 
welUfpent  life. 

.  *  "  ^  ■  V  »  •  hj. 

■  '  '■  ■■  . . .  . . . .  ■  ■■  ,■■■. 
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Art.-X,  .  Major  Hookas  Defence  to  the  A^lon  of  Criminal , Con- 
verfation  brought  .againji  him  by  Captain  Charles  Campbell^  and 
tried  at  W fiminjisr^^  Thth  Ftbruary^  *793*^  pp.  112.  8vo. 
2s.  6d.  fewed. ‘(‘Murray.  London,  1793. 

indignation  with  which  pertain  offences  infpire  the  vir- 
tuous  part  of  mankind,  too  often  induces  them  to  neglect 
the  examination  of  the  teftimony  by  which  fuch  crimes  are 
proved,  and  of  the  cvideDce  by  which  fuch  guilt  is  fubftantiated. 
The  pureft  courts  of  human  judicature  can  hardly  be  fuppofed 
to  be  exempt  from  a  prejudice  fo  congenial  to  the  nature  and 
charader  of  the  reft  . of  the  world.  The  numerous  cafes,  of  the 
prefent  complexion,  which,  lu  confequcnce  of  the  licentioufnefs 
of  modern/  manners,  have  come  before  the  prefent  Lord  Chief 
Juftice  of  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  have  induced  him  to  ex¬ 
ercife  a  poption'of  feverity,  which  the  cautious  may  blame  as  in- 
diferiminate,'  and ‘the  difeerning  condemn  as  defeating  the  pur^ 
pofes  of  its  ihtrodudion.^  And  every  candid  inquirer  muft  fee 
die  neceflity  of  thd  Utmoft  deliberation  when  he  is  informed,  that 
die  law  of  the  cotihtryi  as  at  prefeht  cftabC&cd,  offers  'norremedy 
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for  thr  mifchiefs  arifin;^  from  partial  confi derations  or  miftaken 
zeal.  This  circumftance,  at  the  fame  time,  juftifics  Major 
Hook  in  fubmitting  to  the  public  what  may  be  deemed  an  extra* 
judicial  defence  of  his  condudl.  After  admitting,  in  the  moft 
pointed*  terms,  the  propriety  of  the  deportment  of  ihe  judge  and 
jury  who  tried  the  caufe,  the  Major  proceeds  to  animadvert  on 
the  character  and  teftimony  of  the  witnefles  who  were  produced 
againft  him,  fupports  his  pofitions  by  many  pofitive  affidavits, 
and  brings  forward  the  moft  ample  declarations  in  favour  of  his 
general  conduif,  from  many  refpedable  individuals  in  India. 
Subjoined  to  the  defence  are  many  letters  which  paflTed  between 
Captain  Campbell,  his  father,  his  wife,  and  the  Major.  The 
defence  is  concluded  in  the  following  manner : 

*  The  letters  of  Captain  Campbell  are  given  at  large  in  this  ap¬ 
pendix,  and  they  contain  much  nvatter  for  obfervation  and  difeuflion. 

I  (hall  only  obferve  here,  however,  that  they  eftablifh  this  faft,  that,, 
from  the  commencement  of  his  marriage.  Captain  Campbell  and  his 
wife  lived  without  interruption  in  a  (late  cf  domeilic  mifery;  a  faft 
of  importance  to  my  cafe,  becaufe,  when  contrafted  with  the  pofitive 
teftimony  of  his  brothers  and  his  fifter-in-law,  who  fwear  to  their  un¬ 
varied  domeftic  happinefs,  it  (hews  the  latitude  they  had  given  them- 
fclves,  eftablilhes  what  1  have  repeatedly  remarked,  the  flrong  bias 
of  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff,  without  regard  to  truth, 
and  manifefts  the  determination  of  the  plaintiff*  in  contradiflion  to 
his  own  letters,  and  in  fpite  of  his  confeioufnefs  to  the  contrary,  to 
affert  and  endeavour  to  prove  whatever  he  thought  would  benefit  his 
caufe. 

•  ^  This  fa£l  is  of  equal  importance  in  another  view,  by  cftablilhing 
a  prefumptioh,  at  leaft,  that  no  traces  of  affedion  or  family  delicacy 
would  ftand  in*the  way  of  his  uling  every  mean  to  accomplifti  a  feheme 
which  might  tend  either  to  the  gratification  of  his  caprice,  his  ava¬ 
rice,  or  his  malignity.  Captain  Campbell  writes  in  one  letter  that 
they  were  miferable  from  the  beginning  of  their  marriage;  in  ano¬ 
ther,  that  he  never  could  feel  a  moment's  peace  till  feas  and  Teas  cTi-, 
vided  them,  and  that  he  will  never  write  to  her  again ;  and,  in  a 
third,  that  all  the  world  faw  their  mifunderftanding;  that  he  had  come 
to  a  determination  to  keep  a  miftrefs.  This  refolutiou  to  fdparate 
from  Mrs.  Campbell  runs  through  the  whole;  and  it  appears  that  he 
had  even  ordered  the  deed  of  reparation  to  be  made  out. 

•  His  capricious  difpofition  is  manifeft  in  every  line;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  decide  whether  the  badnefs  of  his  temper  or  his  heart,  is 
moft  likdy  to  have  dictated*  his  condudl.  The  letters  of  his  father, 
which  in  my  own  vindication  and  that  of  Mrs.  Campbell  I  am  forced 
to  make  public,  and  which  nothing  but  this  perfecution  could  have 
wrung  from  my  moft  fecret  repofi lories— difplay  an  aged  and  afflicted^ 
father  lamenting  over  the  vices  of  a  profligate  fon.  Such  teftiraonics^! 
from  fuch  a  q^uarter,  aiithprlfe  me  to  affirm,  that  the  motives  which  £ 
h,aye  aferibed  to  the  plaintiff" are  the  real  motives  whicji  diCUte'd  his 
pfoceedirgs  agii^ff  rtei*  and  cmifirm  what  is  ftvorn  to  ix\  fome  of  the 

'  affidavits 
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affidavits  refpc£ling  the  undue  means  taken  to  obtain  the  teftimony 
which  was  produced  againft  me.  Upon  the  whole,  when  it  is  confi* 
dered  that  the  cafe  of  fedu^lion  opened  and  refted  upon  as  the  ground 
of  my  guilt,  was  contradided  in  the  very  firft  ftage  of  the  proof  by 
evidence,  which,  in  place  of  feduftion,  eftabliflied  a  fad  of  flagrant 
proflitution  in  the  fuppofed  feene  at  Ramfgate.  When  it  is  confidercd 
that  my  taking  Mrs.  Campbell  to  Scotland  was  fuggefled  by. Captain 
Campbell  himfelf,  and  never  propofed  or  hinted  at  by  me.  That 
on  that  journey  no  familiarity  is  alledged,  nor  any  trace  of  evidence 
given  of  it,  although  Captain  Campbell  followed  us  almoft  immedi¬ 
ately  from  flage  to  llage,  and  his  agents  have  fince  traced  us  in  our 
route. 

*  When  it  is  confidered  that  the  laws  of  probability,  thofe  fure, 
unerring,  and  eftabliftied  rules  by  which  to  try  the  credibility  of  all 
human  teftimony,  are  violated  in  every  part  of  the  evidence  given  by 
the  witnefles ;  and  that  the  teflimony  of  the  witneflfes,  efpccially  that 
of  Robert  Green,  is  contradided  pofitively,  in  its  moft  eflential  parts, 
by  affidavits,  in  which  the  fads  fworn  to  coincide  with,  and  are  fup- 
ported’by,  the  nature  of  the  tranfadions,  and  the  circumftances  in 
which  they  took  place.  When  it  is  confidered  that  Mrs.  Campbell 
has  now  for  nearly  five  years  lived  in  my  houfe,  and  under  my  pro- 
tedion,  and  that  in  all  that  period  four  inflances  only  of  guilty  inter- 
•  courfe  or  indecent  fituation  are  fpecified  by  the  witnefles,  although 
thofe  fituations,  and'  the  whole  tenor  of  our  condud,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  teftimony  of  the  fame  witnefles,  reprefent  us  as  the  moft 
unguarde4  and  inconfiderate  of  human  creatures,  and  although  the 
>yitnefles  reprefent  therofelves  as  excited  by  the  flrongeft  curiofity  to 
difeover  our  connexion.  When  it  is  confidered  that  difinterefted  wit- 
neflTes  fwear  to^he  propriety  of  our  mutual  behaviour,  and  that  there 
is  the  ftrongeft  teftimony  to  ebarader  that  can  be  given.  When  it  is 
confidered  that  the  black  and  fufpicious  charader  of  the  plaintiff  is 
derived  from  fources  which  cannot  err  (the  evidence  of  his  father's 
letters  and  his  own),  and  that  attempts  upon  vvitnefTes  have  been 
Vkcedf  fpecified  and  fworn  to.  When  all  thefe  things  are  confidered, 
I  fubmit  to  my  friends  and  the  public,  with  anxiety,  but  with  con¬ 
fidence,  that  1  have  completely  eftabliftied  my  innocence.  It  fhall 

the  unremitting  objed  of  my  life  to  confirm  the  belief  of  that  in¬ 
nocence  beyond  the  poflibility  of  doubt,  by  difcpvering  the  means  of 
pbtaining  juftice  againft  thofe  whofe  crimes  have  brought  upon  'me 
this  unforefecn  and  dreadful  misfortune.  To  fecure  fuccefs  to  this 
great  and  important  objed,  I  was  told  that  in  prudence  I  (liould  poll- 
pone  the  prefent  publication  :  in  compliance  with  this  fuggeftion  I 
dcliber^ited,  but  found  the  continuance  of  fuch  an  exertion  totally  de-» 
flrudive  of  my  peace  of  mind.* 

For  Major  Hook*s  own  fake  we  would  advife  him  to  carry 
his  laft  threat  into  immediate  execution.  At  the  end  of  the 
pamphlet  is  added  an  extract  from  the  Bon  Ton  Magazine  for 
Fcbr^iary  1793^  which' we  have  no  hefitation  in  pronouncing* 
^  open  con  tempi  of  public  juftice/^4  an  infanious  endeavour 

prejudge  this  cau(e\  ’  '  •  '  *"  •  c  • 
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Art.  XI.  Archaohgia \  or^  Alifcellaneous  TraHs  relating  to 
tiquity,  Puhtijhed  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London.  Vq^ 
lume  X.  pp.  502.  4to.  il.  is.  While.  London,  1792, 

[  Concluded  from  our  lajl.  ] 

I 

XXXVI.  [XXXV.]  Roman  Remains  in  Sherwood  Forejl^  dif^ 
covered  by  Hayman  Rooke^  Efq.  F.  A.  S. 

firft  of  thefe  remains  is  Holly  Hill,  near  the  village  of 
^  Arnold,  the  higheft  ground  on  the  foreft,  and  having  part 
of  a’ very  extenfive  camp  upon  it.  This  we  believe,  with  Mr. 
Rooke,  to  be  a  Roman  one,  not  merely  for  the  reafon  which  he 
adduces  himfelf,  the  declaration  of  an  old  farmer  at  Arnold,  who 
‘  has  heard  his  father  fay  that,  when  he  was  a  boy,  this  work 
‘  was  pointed  out  to  him  as  a  large  Roman  camp  but  from 
the  regularity  of  its  double  rampart  and  ditch,  in  the  exifting 
remains ;  from  the  ample  fize  of  it  in  the  memory  of  the  old 
farmer,  now  417  yards  long,  but  then  ‘  twice  the  length  of 
‘  what  is  now  diftinguifhable  and  from  the  a6Iual  appearance 
of  a  {qu2iTQ  pratorium  within  it,  17  yards  long,  and  landing  on 
the  higheft  part  of  the  camp.  Yet  when  Mr.  Rooke  would  in¬ 
fer  from  the  exiftence  of  fuch  a  camp  here,  ‘  not  above  five 
f  miles  weft  of  Nottingham,’  that  Dr.  Gale  is  probably  ‘  right 
J  in  fuppofing  Nottingham  to  be  a  Roman  ftation,’  and  the 
very  ‘  Caufennis  of  the  Romans;’  he  infers  what  is  not  poffi- 
bly  inferrible  from  his  premifes,  and  he  forgets  the  general  courfe 
of  the  Iter  in  which  Caufennis  is  mentioned.  The  appearance 
of  a  camp  is  no  more  an  argument  for  a  ftation,  either  five 
miles  or  five  furlongs  diftant,  than  it  is  of  the  commencement 
of  an  eclipfe,  or  the  approach  of  a  comet.  And  the  courfe  of 
the  Iter  runs  through  Norfolk  and  Cambridgeftiire  to  Lincoln  ; 
leaving  Nottingham,  and  Nottinghamfhire,  all  to  the  weft*. 
We  rhake  this  and  fome  preceding  animadverfions  upon  Mr. 
Rooke’s  'eflays,  in  order  to  check  a  little  the  ardour  with  which 
he.purfues  the  difeovery  of  antiquities;  riot  indeed  to  ftop  his 
purfuit,'  but  to  fteady  his  pace,  and  to  carry  him  more  furely  to 
the  goal.  Mr.  Rooke  only  wants  a  little  more  knowledge  to 
become  an  eminent  antjqMary ;  knowledge,  not  merely  drawn 
from  the  current  of  our  own  writers,  but  taken  up  at  the  foun¬ 
tain-head,  the  Itineraries  and  Ptolemy.  ‘  The  coins  that  have 

f  been  found  in  and  near  tbefc  camps;’  adds  Mr*  Rooke,  ‘  'are 

*  _ ’  '  _  •  : 

*  See  Antonine’s  Vth  Iter  and  Richard’s  I  lid  compared,  m 
Whitaker’s  Mancheller^  II.  538-^34®* 

\  fufficicn^ 
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*  fufficieiit  proofs  of  their  having  been  in  the  pofTeffion  of  the 

*  Romans/  This  is  a  collateral  kind  of.  argument,  which  the 
unthinking  indolence  of  antiquarianifm  often  impofes  upon  its 
own  judgment  and  the  world^s.  A  Roman  coin  found  in  a 
camp,  does  prove  the  Romans  ufers  of  the  camp.  But  how  can 
a  coin  found  near  a  camp  do  fo  ?  It  can  prove  only  Romans  to 
have  been  near  it.  Yet  the  camp  may  be  Britiih,  may  be  Saxon, 
may  be  Danilh.  ‘  Our  worthy  member,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pegge, 
^  has  a  coin  of  the  larger  brafs,  but  much  defaced,*  found  in  the 

*  camp  on  the  Combs/  The  camp  on  the  Combs,  then,  is 

Roman.  So  far  the  argument^  proceeds  with  f>owcr..  But  what 
ihajl  we  fay  to  the  other  camps  ?  ^  Three  [coins]  I  have  had 

^  given  me,  two  of  the  middle  brafs,  the  heads  only  diftinguiflir 
*'  able  :  thefe  were  found  near'Oxton,  siot  far  from  the  camp  at 

*  Oldox.^  They  might  as  well,  for  any  evidence  that  they, 
afford  concerning  the  ufers  of  the  camp  at  Oldox,  have  been 
found  in  the  moon.  ‘  I'he  other  in  my  pofleffion,  is  of  the 
^  larger  brafs — :  this  was  found  near  Arnold,’  that  is,  two 
miles  from  the  camp  on  Holly  Hill,  and  therefore  pointing  as 
little  to  it  as  to  the  north  pole.  ‘  Several  others  have  been 

*  picked  irp  on  that  part  of  Holly  Hill,  that  has  been  enclofed 
and  therefore  unite  with  all  which  we  have  noticed  before,'  to 
prove  the  camp  itfelf  Roman.  Mr.  Rooke  then  proceeds  to 
noti^  e  his  difeovery  of  ^  an  urn  half  full  of  aflies/  which,  on 
cxan»ination,  appears  ‘  to  be  iron  corroded  with  ruft/  with 

•  a  fword  in  a  wooden  fcabbard/  and,  ‘  ne.^r  the  end  of  the 
^  fword,  fifteen  glafs  beads, — not— perforated/  The  iroii  urn 
kc  confiders,  and  very  juftly,  as  a  ^  fingular  and  curioas  difeo- 

*  very*/  and,  as  he  fubjoins,  ^  I  fhould  think  not  manufaclured 

•  in  this  iflaiid/  ‘  This’is  faid  in  the  baby  fondnefs-  of  aji-and- 
ijuary,  in  order  to  give  a  greater  antiquity  to  the  urn.  But  as 
a  confiderable  mapufafture  of  iron  appears  decifively  from 
Strabo,  to  have  been  eftablifhed  in  this  ifland  at  the  time  of  his 
writing,  and  before  the  reign  of  Tiberiu^^  \  fo  we  may  be  fure 
that  pots  of  iron  were  common  in  the  ifland,  when  one  of  them 
was  ufed  for  a  burial-urn.  But  Mr.  Rooke  extends  his  fond- 
nefs  even  to  the  very  beads,  and  thinks  they  were  ^^ualfy  ma- 
nufaiSIured  abroad.  •  A  very  learned  and  ingenious  member  of 

•  our  fociety,’  be  cries,  ‘  the  Rev.  James  Douglas,  is  of  opi- 

•  nion  that  the  Britons  bad  not  acquired  the  art  of  making  glaft 
^  rill  after  the  Roman  invafion,  and  offers  many  reafonabJe  con- 

♦  jeiSures  in  fupport  of  that  opinion.  He  cites  a  paflage  in 

•  Ifaiab,  which,  he  fays,  alludes  to  the  daughter  of  Sion,  to 

the  city  in  its  flourifliing  (late,  before  the  firfl:  captivity. 
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This  was  the  period'  of  the  Phoenicians,  when  Tyre  and  Si- 
•*.don  were  in. their  profperity,  when  all  the  arts  of  merchant* 
“  dife  werc  cultivated  to  the  greateft  height  of  perfciftioji.  It 
‘5  is  to  this  period  then,  768  years  before  Chrift,  we  are  to 

look  for  the  exiftence  of  glafs.”  (Nenia  Brit.  No.V.  p.  61.^ 
We  have  produced  this  argument,  on  purpofe  to  expofe  the  ge^ 
neral.^mode  of  arguing  among  antiquaries.  The  reafoning 
powers  are  not  difpenfed  very  liberally  to  fcholars  in  general,  but 
(eem  (we  are  forry  to  fay  fo)  to  be  given  v/ith  a  very  Tparing, 
hand  tolantiquaries  in  particular.  This  extradt  is  a  fpecimen. 
The^^Lvery  learned  and  ingenious  Mr.  Douglas*  is  produced  in 
evidence,  that  ‘  the  Britons  had  not  acquired  the  art  of  making 

^lafs" till  after  the  Roman  invafion.*  What  then  does  Mr. 
‘Douglas  fay  upon  the  point?  He  ahfolutely  fays  nothing.  He 
fays  not  one  word  about  Britain^  about  the  Roman  invafion  of  it, 
or  about  the  manufaifuring  of  glafs  in  it.  He  only  refers  to 
Ifaiah,  to  (hew  ‘  the  exijience  of  glafs*  at  Tyre  fome  ages  before 
*  the' Chriftian  sera.  In  this  aftonifliing  manner  is  the  faith  of 
readers  played  with,  by  thefe  argumentative  triflers.  ^oufque 
tandem  abuteris  patientia  mjlr a?  Yet,  all  the  while  the  fun  of 
hiftory  is  Ihining  full  upon  the  Douglafcs  and  the  Rookes,  and 
‘  (hewing  them,  in  the  teftimony  of  Strabo,  that,  even  in  his 
‘time,  the  Britons  manufadfured  fo  confiderable  a  quantity  of 
glafs  veflels,  as  even  to  export  them  with  their  gold, 

'nlver,  and  iron,  with  their  hides,  their  cattle,  their  flaves,  and 
’their  hunting  dogs Before  fuch  a  fun  as  this,  the  fhadowy 
ghofts  of  conjedfure,  and  the  flimfy  films  of  reafon,  vanifh  away 
in'  a'  moment.  --  —  -  — 

» 

XXXVII.  [XXX VI.]  Colkaion  of  a  Suhpljyfii,  by  the 
Prior  of  BarnwelL  By  Air.  Gough. 

‘XXXVIII.  [XXX  VIL]  A  Charter  of  Barnwell  Priory,  from 
the  Original  in  the  Poffeffion  of  Richard  Gough,  Efji  • 

XXXIX.  [XXXVIII.]  A  Survey  of  the  Manor  of  Wymble^ 
-don—,  in  the  Moneth  of  November,  1649 — .  Communicated  by 
fohn^Caley,  Efq.  F.  A.  S* 

This  eftate  belonged  to  the  queen  of  Charles  the  Firft;  and 
the  account  of  the  houfe  and  gardens  contains  fome  curious  par¬ 
ticulars  that  we  (hall  feledl  for  the  information  of  our  readers. 
To  our  furprife  we  find  Dutch  Barns,  to  have  been  then  in¬ 
troduced  among  us;  as  the  account  mentions  ‘  one  barne  of 

*  five  bayes  tyled,  having  two  flicds  on  the  weft  iide  thereof, 

*  one  Dutch  barne,  and  one  outhoufe;*  and,  as  it  adds,  that  in 
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another  place,  ‘  there  is  one  Dutch  barne.*  To  our  equal  fur- 
prlfe,  wc  fee  Dutch  stove-grates  then  ufed ;  as  in  ‘  one 

*  — roome  called  the  Lord’s  cldfctt,’  there  is  ‘  one  Dutch Jlo'ue 
'  *  of  good  ufe  and  workmanlhipi’  and  in  ‘  one  other  roome 

‘  called  the  ftone-gallery, — in  or  neare  the  midle  thereof,  ftands 
‘  a  fayer  and  very  large  Dutch  Jiove  of  curious  worke  and  ex- 
‘  Cellent  ufe.’  We  meet  alfo,  at  this  early  period,  with  ‘  the 
‘  GROTTOE,  having  three  double-leaved  doores  opening  there- 

*  unto,  floored  with  very  good  paynted  tyle,  and  wrought  in 

*  the  arch  and  fides  thereof  with  fundry  forts  of  fliells,  of  greate 
^  luftre  and  ornament,  formed  into  the  JI)ape5  of  mcn^  lyons^fer* 

*  pents<i  antick  formes^  and  other  rare  devices ;  the  bottomes  of  the 

*  walls  are  fett  round  with  cement  ofglafs^  in  nature  of  little  rockes 
^  — there  is  allfoe  oppofite  to  the  doores  of  this  roome,  fortie 
^fights  of  feeing  glafs  fett  together  in  one  frame^  much  adorning 
^  aiid  fetung  forth  the  fplendour  of  the  roome.’  We  fuppofe 
this  grotto  to  have  been  formed  by  the  queen,  and  to  be  the 
firft  perhaps  in  the  kingdom.  Among  the  wall-fruit  trees  are 
enumerated  ‘  apricocks.  May  cherries,  duke  cherries,  peare 
^  plumsy  BOONE  CRITYANS,  French  peares -y*  again,  ‘apricocks, 
‘  peaches,  peare  plummsy  May  cherries,  boone  chritiansj’ 
and  again  ‘  one  fayer  boone  crityan  peare-tree.’  Did  the 
queen  introduce  the  Bon  Chretien  into  our  ifland?  We  have  alfo 
‘  borders  of  coran  trees,  refpajfesy  a  name  that  (hews  us  the 
original  appellation  of  our  rafpberrieSy  ‘  ftrawberrie  bedds,’  &c, 
‘  There  is  allfoe  one  very  fayer  tree  called  the  Irish  arbutis, 
‘  ftanding  in  the  midle  parte  of  the — kitchen  garden,  very  lovely 
‘  to  looke  upon.’  We  have  even  an  orangery.  In  the 
‘  orange  garden  there  ftands  one  large  garden-houfe ;  the  out- 
‘  walls  of  brick  fitted  for  the  keeping  of  oringe^trees — ;  in 
‘  which  fayd  garden-houfe  there  are  now  ftanding,  in  fquared 
‘  boxes  fitted  for  that  purpofe,  fortie- two  oringe  trees  bearing 
‘  fayre  and  large  oringes'  But  ‘  in  the  fayd  garden-houfe  there 
‘  now  allfoe  is  one  le;vion-tree,  bearing  greate  and  very  large 
‘  lemmons'y  and  ‘  one  pomecitron-tree;  fix  pomegranet- 
‘  TREES,  bearing  faire  and  large  fruites  and  ‘  eighteen  oringe- 
‘  treesy  that  have  not  yet  borne  fruite,’  being  ^  placed  with 
‘  their  boxes  in  one  little  roome  of  the  fayd  manfion-houfe,  called 
‘  the  lower  Spanijh  roome.’  All  this  gives  us  an  idea  of  Charles’s 
queen,  which  is  new ;  and  ftiews  her  to  have  exercifed  her  tafte 
pretty  much  like  one  of  her  fucceflbrs  in  the  royalty,  by  intro¬ 
ducing  foreign  trees  into  our  country.  To  thefe  extradh  we 
ihall  juft  add  one  more,  becaufe  it  is  pleafing  in  itfelf,  and  ferves 
to  explain  the  meaning  of  our  Birdcage  IValk  in  St.  James’s 
Park.  ‘  One  other  of  the  fayd  Title  courts  is  fitted  with  a  bird- 
‘  cagi^  having  three  open  turrets,  verie  well  wrought  for  the 

‘  fitting 
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•  fitting  and  perching  of  byrds ;  and  allfoe  having  ftanding  in  it 
one  very  fayre  and  handlbme  fountayne,  with  three  cilternes 

•.of  lead  belonging  to  it,  and  many  feverrall  fmall  pipes  gilded 
‘  of  lead,  which,  when  they  flow  ana  fall  into  the  cefternes,  make 

•  a  pleafant  noyfe:  the  turrets,  fountaynes,  and  litle  court  are 

•  all  covered  with  llrong  iron  wyres — ;  this  birdcage  is  a  greatc 

•  ornament  both  to  the  houfe  and  garden/ 

XL.  [XXXIX.  j  Defcription  of  the  Great  Pagoda  of  MadurOy 
the  Choultry  of  Trimul  Naik.  By  Air,  Adam  BlackadeVy  Sur^ 
t  geon. 

*  We  have  been  fo  particular  upon  the  articles  preceding,  that 
'we  cannot  reft  upon' this.'  Nor  do  we  fee  any  point  in  the  im¬ 
mediately  fucceeding  appendix,  that  in  thefe  circumftances  can 
detain  us  any  longer.  We  have  only  to  add,  therefore,  that,  if 
‘  we  have  been  feVere  in  fome  of  our  ftri6fures  above,'  we  have 
been  fo  with  the  kindeft  intentions  towards  the  Society;  that 
we  wifti  to  roufe  the  vigilance,  and  to  ftimulate  the  energy,  of 
'  the  council,  in  preventing  eflays  polluted  with  ignorance  and 
folly  from  publication  ;  and  that  wc  hope  to  fee  the  next  volume, 
under  our  corredfing  hand,  rife  into  higher  accuracy,  clearer 
knowledge,  and  brightg:  reafoning,  than  the  prefent. 
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Art.  XII.  Anecdotes  Intereffanies  et  fecretes  de  la  Cour  de  Rvjfiry 
iirees  de~ fes  Archives  ^  avec-qttelques  Anecdotes  particulieres  aux 
dijferens  Peuples  de  cet  Empire.  Publiecs  par  un  Voyageur  qui 
a  fijournc  trieze  Ans  en  Rujfe.  6  tom.  Paris,  1792. 

Art.  XII.  Interejling  and  fecret  Anecdotes  of  the  Court  of 
Rujfiay  extracted  from  its  Archives  ;  with  fome  particular  Anec^ 
dotes  refpelting  the  different  People  who  hihabit  that  Empire. 
Publijhed  by  a  Traveller  who  rffided  Thirteen  Ttars  in  Ruffia. 
pp.  1407.  fmall  8vo.  6  vols.  15s.  Paris,  1792.  Sold  by  J, 
de  Boffe,  Gerard- Street,  London. 

[  Continued  from  our  lajl.  ] 

Notwithstanding  the  juft  admiration  infplrcd  by 
the  genius  of  Peter  the  Great,  wheii  we  read  an  account 
•  of  that  long  feries  of'ufeful  and  brilliant  adtions  w’^hich  he  per¬ 
formed,  we  cannot  help  being  filled  with  horror  to  find  them 
*  mixed  with  the  moft’dilgufting  adfs  of  injuftice,  and  fentenc^s 
didlated  by  that  ferocity  which  w’as  natural  to  his  chai:adf^r. 
.  '  •  '  The 
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The  puniOiment  to  which,  in  1701,  'be/icbhdcmhcd  Gregoiv 
Talitzkoi,  printer  to  the  court,  is. one  of  thofe  blemiihes  wbicn 
occdlioiwlly  urnifh  the  hiftory  of  this  great  l^iflator.  Talitz- 
koi,  gained  over  by  the  clergy,  had  printed  fome  pamphlets 
wdiich^tended  to  excite  infurrcclion  among  the  people.  It  was 
^^rted  in  thele  pamphlets,  that  the  Cz3r,iby  the  circumftanccs 
of  his  birth,  and  by  his  public  and  private  condud,  was  the 
antichrift.  This  reproach,  and  many  others  of  the  like  kind, 
were  cdnfidcred  by  the  populace  as  demonftrations ;  and  the 
Emperor  bccarrie  alarmed.  Talitzkoi  .being*  informed  that  a 
thoufand  ducats  w'ere  depofited  in  order  to  be  given  as  a  reward 
to  any  one  who  would  deliver  him  u^.  fled  to  Siberia;  but 
avarice  was. too  much  interefled  in  his  deflrui^ion  to  leave  him 
any  hopes  .of  living  unknown.  He  was  foon  difeovered,  and 
conduded  to  the  Czar,  who  caufed  both  him  and  his  accom¬ 
plices  to  .be  feveralitimes  expofed  to  the  torture,  and  to  be  af¬ 
terwards  put  ftowly  to  death,  by  holding  them  over  the  vapour 
of  coirofive  fubftances.  They  .were  not  thrown  into  the  flames 
till  their  hair  and  beards  dropt  off,  and  until  .their  bodies  were 
aloioft  reduced  to  alhes. 

A  fondneis  for  women  was  one  of  Peter’s  wcakt>efles,  as  it 
has  been  that  of  many  other  great  men :  but  though  this  foible 
led  him  fometimes  aftray,  he  never  fufFered  it  to  abforb  that 
time  which  was  due  to  the  bufinefs  of  the  ftatc.  Mrs.  Crofs  of 
England,  the  Swediib  Countefs  Hamilton,  and  Mademoifelle 
Cramer,-  had  no  great  enufe,  however,  to  praife  his  munificence 
or  his. liberality.  Anna  Iwanowa  Mons,  who.  would ^not  yield 
to- the  folicitations  of  MenzikofF,  was  defamed  by^him  to  Peter, 
and  obliged  to  return  all  the  jewels  and  other  prefeiKs^ which 
the  Czar  had  given  her.  ’  .  »  ,:*5  . 

That ‘Peter  was  not  delicate  in  his  amours,  may  be  judged 
from. a  painting  at  PeterhofF,  where  he  is  reprefented  under  the 
drefs-of  .a  Dutch  boor,  /itting  on  a  cafk  in  tavern, >  and  hold¬ 
ing  a  coarfe  fervaiu  girl  in  his  arms.  lt,I$  (aid  he.  was.  one 
day  purfued  by  a  Dutch  gardener,  who  fey^ral  blows 

with  his  rake,  for  making  a  young ^womam  worked  io  his 
garden  lofe  her  time.  In  apology  for  him|.  it  be  that 
he  was  often  incited  to  thefe  coarfe  pleafures  hy  his  favourites, 
who  paid^as  little  refpe£t  to  the  imperiai*digaity  as^to  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  public.  , 

In  Holland  he  was  engaged-in  an  amour,, the  confequences  of 
which  caufed  his  death,  by  bringing  on  t^a  ftone  and  a  retention 
-of  urine.  We  muft  not,  however,  accu(e  ^Boerhaave*  into 
•whofe  hantis  he .  committea  himfelfj  for  bendes  that  he  would 
never  adhere  to  a  proper'  regirh'en>  the  path  w^ich  he  fufFered  did 
not  interrupt  for  a  monaent  the  courfe  of  his  debaucheries. . 

3  •.  ..V  Befules 
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Bcfidcs  buffoons,  Peter  I.  had  a  great  many  dwarfs  to  divert 
him  5  and  he  was  fo  fond  of  marrying  them  with  others  of  the 
fame  kind,  that*  there  was  fcarcely  a  nobleman  who  had  not  at 
Icaft  one  of  them  to  attend  his  wife. 

At  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Courland  with  the  Princefs 
Anne,  who  was  afterwards  emprefs,  two  large  pies  were  ferved 
up,  from  which  iflued  two  dwarfs,  who  complimented  the  new* 
married  couple,  and  the  moft  diftinguiflied  amongft  the  guefts.  ' 

In  1710  Peter  caufed  a  male  and  female  dwarf  to  be  married, 
with  all  thofe  foolifli  ceremonies  and  burlefque  diveffion's  which 
were^fo  agreeable  to  his  tafte. 

Though  he  loved  bravery  in  his  officers  on  the  day  of  com* 
bat,  he  detefted  duelling.  For  this  praftice  he  never  would  ad¬ 
mit  any  excufe,  however  grievoufly  one  might  have  beert 
offended.  ‘  What,’  faid  he  once  to  one  of  his  generals,  ‘  are 
‘  you  foolifli  enough  to  imagine  that  a  fword  blade  can  repair 
‘  your  honour  ?’  If  an  officer  came  to  alk  his  permiffion  to 
fight  a  duel,  he  chaftifed  him  feverely;  but  he  knew  how  ta 
render  juftice  where  it  was  due.  The  aggreflbr  was  always  pu* 
ni(hed,  and  fometimes,  according  to  the  degree  of  his' fault,  he 
was  ignominioufly  driven  from  the  prefence  and  fervice  of  the 
Emperor.  .  •  ; 

A  complaint  was  brought  to  him  at  Mofeow  againft  Co¬ 
lonel  Badon,  Enfign  Craflau,  and  Captain  Saxe  and  his  do- 
mcftic,  who  had  killed  feveral  people,  dupes  to  this  unfortunate 
pwnt  of  honour.  After  an  examination  of  this  affair  for  feveral 
hours,  he  caufed  the  colonel  to  be  beheaded,  and  the  enfign  to 
be  hung.  With  regard  Jo  Saxe,  as  he  was  under  the  protection 
of  ’Menzikoff,  he  exerted  himfelf  fo  much  to  fayc  him  from  pu- 
niftimcnt,  that  he  was  condemned  only  to  perpetual  imprifdn- 
mentj  his  domeftic  received  thirty  blows  of  the  knoot’,  of ‘which 
he  died  foon  after.  This  ftriking  feverity  rendered  duels  after*  ' 
wards  very  rare  in  Ruffia.  In  this  refpeCl  Peter  regulated  his 
conduct  according  to  that  of  Guftavus  Adolphus  on  the  like  ©c- 
cafion.  Two  Swedifh  generals  informed  Guftavus  one  day, 
that  they  were  under  the  nccelfity  of  fighting  for  an  affair  of  ho¬ 
nour,*^  and  requefted  his  permiffion.  Certainly,  faid  his  majefty, 
provided  I  am  prefent.  At  the  time  appointed  he  repaired  to 
the  place  of  rendezvous,  followed  by  the  executioner,  and  coolly 
ordered  him  to  hang  up  the  furvivor.  The  executioner  imme¬ 
diately  crefted  a  gaOows,  and  the  two  generals,  brought  to  a 
proper  fenfc  of  their  duty,  (hook  hands,  and  were  aftewards  re¬ 
conciled.  to  each  other.  j  •  r  > 


r  To  he 'continued.  ] 
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Art.  13.  King  of  France.  The  Execution  af  Louis  the, Sixteinib  (im* 
partially' inxejiigatid )  \  in  *which  is^comfiitrsd  tbt  CotsduSi  andiCha- 
raiier  of  the  decea/ed  Monarchy  and  the  Motives  vobUb  afiuaied  hi* 
Enemies  to  make  him  their  Vi^im.  To  nhbicb  is  added ^  4  cifctmfiath^ 
tial  Account  of  bis  Execution ^  and'  a  true  Copy  of  bis  lafi  Will  and 
Tijlament.  pp.  46.  8vo.  6d. .  Downes.  London^  : 

».J1  ”  ^  ‘  »  ‘  >  ‘ 

THI  S  narrativeCems  to  contain  a  faithful,  though  general  ac- 
-t  count  of  the  commotions  in  France,  fo  far  as  they  relate  to  the 
king,  from  their  earlieft  origin  to  the  fatal  cataibrophe  of  tliat  nonarcb. 
Bat  there  arc  cbaiins  in  the  chain  of  incidents,  which  the  author  could 
fiot  fupply.  Of  the  fccret  intrigues  and  cabals  which* filled  the 
eventful  period  betyyeen  the  trial  and  execution  of  the  Sovereign,  we 
are  left  entirely  in  the  dark ;  and  it  is  time  alone  that  can  remove 
the  veil,  which  at  prefent  conceals  thofe  flagitious  trahfadions  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  public.  There  arc,  however,,  in  this  produc- 
tion,  many  circumflahees  that  will  gratify  curiofity,  and  excite  in  the 

reader  commiferation  towards  royalty  in  diftrefs. 

* 

Art.  14.  <A  Journal  during  a  Refidtncii  in  France  from  the  Beginning 
of  Auguft  to  the  Nliddle  of  December  1 792.  To  vobicb  is  added,  an 
Account  of  the'  m/I  remarkable  Events  that  happetud  at  Paris  from 
that  Time  to  the  Death  of  the  late  King  of  France.  VoL  /•  pp#  502. 
Svo.  7$.  boards.  Robinfons.  London,  1793. 

Dr,  Moore’s  Journal  is  introduced  by  the  following  ad vertifement : 

«  This  work  has-been  fo  much  retarded  by  unexpeded  incidents, 
that  the  firft  volume  only  could  be  publilhed  at  prefent;  /The  fecond 
will  appear  foon.*  •  i  '  ■ 

As  the  fcope  and  tendency  of  this* performance  cannot  be  gathered 
fo  well  from  a  firft  volume,  nWC  wait  dll  the  whole  is  finilhed  before 
we  prefume  to  offer  our  readers  any  account  of  it*.^  ^ 

’  •  j  ^  ‘  " 

Art.  15.  The  Natural  Hifory  of  InfeBs ;  compiled from  Svjammerdam, 
Brooks,  Goldfmitb,  ^c.  Embellijbed  fwith  Copper-plates.  Intended 
as  a  Companionfo  Buffon^ S  Natural  Hifory.^  pp.  2!o.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 
Perth,  printed;  and  fold  by  Mudle,  Edinburgh.  *  i79'3s 

It  muft  arife,  *we  conceive,  from  the  cheapnefs  of  labour  in  North- 
Britain,  that  a  work,  eiwcated  ip  a  fcientific  manner,  and  containing 
twenty  odlava  plates;  fliould  be  fold  for  the  fum  of  three  (hillings  and 
fixpcnce.  Whoever,  by  a  icfidence  in  the  country,  wiihes  to.  Income 
.  Sicquainted  with  thofe  minute  and  interelUng  natural  objeds  which  arc 

•  •  ’  conftahtly 
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conftantly  under  his  eye,  will  find  enough  to  gratify  his  curiofity,and 
dircifl  his  refcarches.  The  arrangements  arc  well  made,  the  dcfcrip- 
tiohs  fufficieiitly  accurate,  and  the  plates,  though  not  elegant,  correct 
enough  to  give  a  perfcft  idea  of  the  fuhjefts. 

Art.  1 6.  ^be  Naturiy  Extfnty  and  Province  of  Human  Rea/on  con^ 

fidend.  pp  211.  8vo.  3s.  boards.  R.  Edwards.  London,  1792. 

There  is  in  fome  men  a  very  ingenious  knack  at  making  common 
things  important,  or  delivering  old  things  in  a  drcfs  that  at  firft  fur- 
prifes’*  the  Ain  wary  into  an  idea  of  novelty.  This  work  is  adorned  by 
a  Orotic  incuto,  which,  though  only  a  verfe  from  theTeftament,  yer, 
by^havfftg  no  reference,  pafles  for  a  mark  of  profound  erudition.  An 
affcded^panegyrical  dedication  to  the  Bilhop  of  St.  David’s  is  figned 
by  feven'-fcrs  of  initials.  .  Is  this  to  make  it  appear  the  performance 
of  the  ibyftical  number  ofjfeven  perfons ;  and  are  the  names  of  thefe 
feven  concealed  to  increafe  the  myliery  ?  Perhaps  future  ages  may 
determine,  that  their  number  was  feventy,  and  that,  like  the  #cry 
of  the  feventy  interpreters,  they,  were  confined  in  as  many  fepirate 
chambers,  where  they  each  ’  produced  a  book  exa^Iy  fimilar  to  the 
other.^  ■ -We  might  as, wclU  believe  this,  as  that  a- work  fo  affcftedly 
Singular  throughout  could  be  the  offspring  of  more  than  one  brain. 

'  This  quantity  of  purpureus  qui  late  fpUndeat  pannus  is  really  an  in- 
juty’to  the  performance,'  which,  had  it  affumed  lefs  an  air  of  fingu* 
Jarityi^and  of  the  dulnefs  of  metaphyfics,  we  might  have  recom¬ 
mended  as  containing  the  princif^l  arguments  in  favour  of  a  revela¬ 
tion  not  in  every  reipeft  according  itfelf  with  the  fcope  of  human 
rcafon. 


Art.*  17.  ^  Ati'  EJfay  on  Generation.  By  J.  F. '  Blumenhacb,  M.D. 
.  ^  Councilor  to  his  Britannic  Majefy^  and  Profeffor  of  Phyfe  in 

tbe  UkiverJity  of  Gottingen y  ^ytnjlated  from  the  Germany  pp.  84, 

.* '  8vo.  25.  6d.  Murray.  London,  1793.  V  . 


■  The  theory  of  generation,  like  all  other  theories  which  had  their 
origin  in* the  earl iclt*^ periods  of  phyfiological  inquiry,,  has  fubfifted 
dhidBy *  »p6n  conjedurc ;  and  on  the  fame  precarious  foundation, 
Ahtydgk  rendered  a  little  more  plaufiblc  by  collateral  fupport,  has  it 
•been  continued  even  to  the  prefent  time.  Drelincourt,'a  teacher 
Arf'-floerhaave’s,  coHefted  no  lefs  than'  two  hundred  ahdifixty 
vague  'hypothefes  refpefting  it,  from  the  writings  of  the  an¬ 
cients.  But,  however  varied  in  particular  circumflances,  they  uni- 
vcifally  terminate  in  two  doftrines,  namely,  thofe  of  evolution  and 
epigenifis.  According  to  the  former  of  thefe,.  the  germ*  of  .every 
animal,  and  every, plant,  that  ever  has  lived,  and  ever  will  live;  w'erc 
all  created  at, the  beginning  of  the  world ;  and*  it'  is'brily  neceffary 
that  one  generation  (hould  be  fuccefliveiy  developed  atibther. 

The  latter  doarine,.or  that  of  epigenifis,  is,  that  the  prepared,  but 
at  the  fame  time;  anorgantfed  rudiments  of  the  foetus^  firft  begin  to 
be  gradually  organifed  when  it  arrives  at  its  place  of  deiUsattou/at  a 
*  due  time,*  and  under  the  necefliry  circun^ftanocs.  o- V;  d 

( /<•  .  J'  '  *  •'  ‘  I  •  ’‘f 
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1  lie  doflrin«  of  the  pre-exifling  germs  was  maintained  by  the  late 
cc'cbratcd  Baron  Von  Haller;  by  whom  it  Was  thought  to  be  fo 
clcarlydemonflratcd,  that  his  friend  M.  Bonnet  confidered  Kis  argu. 
mcnls.  as  unanfwerable.  But  this  opinion,  improbable  in  itfelf,  and 
utterly  repugnant  to  the  fimplicity  of  nature,  feems  to  be  fatisfaflcrily 
refuted  bv  the  prefent  author,  who,  with  equal  ingenuity  and  force 
of  reafoning,  cHablilhes  the  oppofite  theory.  .  " 

.  T  .  '  O 

Art.  18.  The  Servant^ s  Friend \  er,  Majlers  and  hiiftrejfee  heft  Gift. 

No  Date.  ,  -in*  V 

t  .k.  -  j  'iO  .  •  V  ^ 

There  are  four  pages  of  good  counfel  in  .this  work,  each'  enforced 
by  a  well-felcftcd  paflage  from  holy  writ.  » To  follow  the  iiiftrudliOns 
it  contains,  would  make  cveiy  fervant  good;  to  perufe  them 'may 'do 
fomething' towards  efFcfting  fo  defirable  a  purpofe.  ^ , 

Art.  IQ.  ,FerJ}s  on  heneftcial  Ejfe^s  of  Inoculation  \injohich  cl* 
tamed  cue  of  the  Chancellor  s  Prizes  at  the  JJniverJity  of  Oxford  in  the 
Tear  I  '/7a.  By  the  Re<v*  William  Lipfeomby  A.  jV/.  late. of  C,  C.  C. 
Oyfrdi  and  Chaplain  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Darlington, 
iVoTt’  repuhlijked^  by  the  Author  s  Permiffiotty  at  the  Requeft  cf  the  Jrioufi* 
Committee  f  Governors  of  the  Small-Pox  and  Inoculation  Hcfpitals, 

•  fer  the  Benefit  of  that  Charity,  pp.  31.  ^ptb.  is,  Jobnfon.  ,  Lon¬ 
don,  1793.* 

The 'prefent  exigencies  of  thefe  valuable  inftitutlons,  from  the  ne- 
CefTity  of  rebuilding  One'of  their  hofpitals,  calls  on  the  governors  for 
every  poffible  exertiori.  Among  the  reft,  the  republication  of  Mr. 
Lipfcomb’s'encomiaftic  ode  on  inoculation  has  been.fuggcfted  as  one 
means.  On  a  performance  that  has  been  thought  deferving  an  aca¬ 
demic  honour,  it  is .  unneceffary  to  defcant;  and  the  purpofe  for 
which  it  is  now  offer^  to  the  public  would.be  a  fufficient  apology,  if 
any  were  neceftary.  ^  •  »  »  j. 

Art.  20.  Anatoli  \  or,  Acontemplathje  Vienv  of  the  material  and  in^ 
ielliBual Worlds  compared :  a  Poem  on  the  Birth  of  Chrift.^  pp,  40. 
^4.to.  as.  6d.  Evans.  London,  1793. 

We  have  fecn  little  modern  poetry  fo  harmonious  without  in- 
fipidity:  the  verfe  is  ►  corredly  elegant,  and  the  fentiment  chaftely 
fubliine.  ‘On  a  careful  perufal  of  it,  we  haveobferved  no  one  fault 
confpicuous  enough  to  deferve  cenfure.*'  The  charadfer  of  Chrift  is 
plainly  and  ftrikiogly  delineated ; 

*  Meek  and  o’ercaft'.  unnotic’d  and  unknown; 

‘  His  rifing  beams  with  feeble  luftre  fhoneV 
And  fcarce  o’er  tribulation’s  waves  upborne. 

Through  clouds  and  tempefts  (bed  a  doubtful  morn  :  , 
But.foon  the  ftorm difpers’d  his  bright’ning  ray,  *  • 

Around  diffus'd  an  intellc6lual  day.  ^ 

No  yoke  impofed  he  but  himfelf  he  bore/ 

^  Nor  line"  pwferibed  but  where  he  led  before ;  ^  ' 

And  coTfftant  cv*n  to  death  hi^  fife  he  gaVe,  ^  '  *■  ' 

His  faithful  flock  to  refeue*  and  to  faVc ;  “ 

Crufb’d  the  grand  robber  with  his  dying  blood. 

And  fell  expiring  on  his  ruin’d  foe/ 

7 
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Ak  T*  1 1  •  ,  Antigallimania  :  Skitcb  of  the  Alarm;  or,  fcbn  Bull  in 
Hjflirici.  .  Au  Hiroi-Comic,  Poem^  •with  Notes,  pp.  24.  410.  25# 
Owen.  London,  1793. 

'A'ftupid  catchpenny,  in  which  fome  felf-crcatcd  critic  analyfes  a 
po<m,v which,  he  tells  us,  fold  o(F  fo  rapidly,  that  he  has  pubiifHed 
this  (ketch  for  the  benefit  of  thofe  who  had  the  misfortune  not  to  fee 
the  original.  But  we  do  not  wlfh  to  be  under  any  fuch  obligations. 
My  ^ed’ friend,  fend  the  remaining  copies  of  thy  work  to  the 
paftrycook ;  they  are  beft  adapted  to  wrap  up  trifles  and  froth ^bif- 
Wc  never  heard lof  this  famous  poem  ;  but  will  jull  give  the 
reader  m  opportunity  of  exerciling  his  judgment  on  foUr.  lines  which 
Qur  critic  has  SELECTED :  * 

^  ...  '  ’3  .1 

*  Hufh,  every  breeze— hufh — let  not  a  word  be  fpokc 
While  1  in  whifpering  accents  the  foft  mufe  invoke ; 

In  humble  ftrains  thus  fimply  to  relate 
*  ’The  great  danger  we’ve  all  cfcap'd,  both  church  and  ftate.’ 

.  .  W  \ 

Simply  Indeed ! 

Art.  22.  A  Letter  to  a  Member  of  Parliament  from  a  LandOwner,  om 
the  propofed'Line  of  (£anal from  Braunfon  to  Brentford.'  pp.  38.  8vo. 
IS.  Bell.  London,  1793. 

The  writer  of  this  letter  wifhes  to  imprefs  on  the  mind  of  the  perfon 
to  whom  it  IS  written  this  pofition,  ‘  that  a  limitation  of  dividend  on 
the  ful)rcriptions  to  the  Braunfion  canal  is  both  jufi  and  neceaiTary.’ 


Jt.  ii.j 

1  C 


POLITICAL. 


ArtT.'  23.  -A  Letter  from  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond  to  Lieutenant^ 
Colonel  S barman t -Chairman  fo  the  Committee  of  Correfpondence  op- 
ppifUed  by  the  Delegates  of  Forty-five  Corps  of  V olunteers  ajembled  at 
Lijburn^  in  Ireland.  With  Notet  by  a  Member  of  the  Society  for  Ce;i- 
fiitutional  Information,  pp.  i6.  8vq.  id.  or  7s.  per  Hundred.* 
Johnfon.  London, 

;  The r  Duke  of  Richmond  has  *  certainly  varied  his  means,’  but 
whether  he  will  fecure  the  *  unity  oLhis  ’ end,’ *is  a  queftion  upon 
which  we  mull  entertain  a  certain  degree  of  doubt.*  As  his  Grace’s 
letter  is  fo  well  known,  we  (hall  make  no  obfervations  upon  it.  The 
notes  are  fuch  as  might  be  expelled;  they  are,  the  production  of  a 
mind  viewing  with  deteftation  the  conduct  of  an  apodate  from  the 
caufe  of  parliamentary  reform. 

Art.  24.  A  Treatifo  on  levelling  Principles.  By  the  Hon.  fohn  Somers 
Cocks,  M.  Pm  pp- 32*  8vb.  IS.  6d.  Fauldcr.  London,  1793. 

Mr.  Cocks’s  troatife  contains  no  new  obfervations.  Like  all  who 
have  written  j^ainft  the  dodtrine  .of  equality,  he/naiftakes  the  quef- 
tion.  The  French  never  faid  that  the  pofition, of  equality  tended  to 
any  equalifation  of  property  ;  ^they  contend  only  that  *  all  men  are 
born  equal  in  refpedl  of  tlieir  natural  rights ;’  that  is,  that  all  mca 
^avc  an  equal  natural  right  to  the  poffeffion  of  liberty,  and  to  exert 
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thofe  qualities  with  which  nature  has  endowed  them,  in  any  w^y  not 
incompatible  with  the  peace  and  profperity  of  fociety.  I'his  is  the 
plain  divefted  of  all  metaphyfical  quibbles  or  fubtle  fophiftry. 

Art.  25.  Comments  cn  the  propc/ed  IVar  nji it b  France ,  on  the  State 
of  Parties i  and  on  the  nenAj  jiit  refpeQ  'mg  Aliens,  With  a,  Pc^/crift  f 
containing  Remarks  on  Lord  Grenville^ s  An/fjoer^  of  Dec,  31,  1792,  to 
the  Note  of  M.  Chauofelin*  By  a  Lover  of  Peace*  pp.  11 6.  Svo. 
2S.  Dilly.  London,  1793.  '  ' 

Every  one  who  reads  the  title  of  this  pamphlet  will  be  convinced 
that  any  obfervations  from  us  are  now  urin'eceflary,  and  perhaps  would 
be  improper.  '  *  ' 


Art.  26.  An  Addrefs  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland \ 
in  Reply  to  the  Principles'  of  the  Author,  of  the  Rights' of  Man,.,Writtin 
1792.  pp*  51*  8vo.  I s.^ 'Mathews.  London,  1793^ 

The  author  of  this  addrefs  evinces  no  fmall  degree  of  ability ;  but 
it  is  impoflible  for  any  ability  to  prop  up  the  miferablc  doftrines  of 
Mr.  Burke — doftrines  that  tend  to  make  men  the  wretched  .depen¬ 
dents  on  the  will  of  kings,  and  to  render  the  human  race  worthy  of 
^  meriting  the  cruel  appellation  of  *  the  fwinilh  multitude.*  ' 

Art.  27.  Six  Effiys  on  Natural  Rights,  Liberty  and  Slavery,  Con* 
fent  of  the  People,  Equality,  Religious  EJiabliJhments,*  the  French  Re¬ 
volution  i  *which  u  ere  greatly  approved,  and  have  been  in  rnuch  Re- 
quefi  find  their  original  Appearance  in  the  Public  Advertifer*  ^  pp.  48. 
8vo.  IS.  6d.  Wbodfall.’  London,  1792. 

Thefe  effays  are  written  with  a  confiderable  degree  of  ability  and 
flcill,  but  they  are  not  convincing.  After  all,  it  is  impolfible  to  fub- 
vert  this  pofition,  ‘  that  all  power  emanates  from  the  people— that 
in  them  refides  the  fovercignty— and  that  their  will  ihuR’  be  the 
law.*  ‘  *  \  M  “ 

V.t  ‘  .  i  '■ 

Aar*  28*  .JuftiJicaiion  idu  Rapel  .de  PAmbaJfadeur,,  A Angleterre  en 
France,  et  Refutation'  de  tous  les  F aits  it  Raifonnemens  fur  us  Affair  el 
de  France,  aHegues  par M:  Brijfot  dans,  la  Declaration  qu*il  a  Recem- 
ptent,  Redigi,  et' Addrejfee  par  Ordre  de,  VAjfemblee  Nationale  aux 
puiJpmceslSirangerest  i  ipiD,  ti*  Svor  is.  6d.'  Debrett.  !  Lon¬ 
don,  179^^^  ^  •  ■ 

This  is  a  very  feeble  juftiiicatlon  of  the  recall  of  Lord  Gower  from 
Paris.  Mr.  Fox’s  exceUenCktter  to  the  ele£h)rs  of  Wcrtihiiifterj 
inv  obfervations  upon  that  recall  are  unneceflay--^.  that  letter  we 
refer  the  author  of  this  j  unification. 

Art-  29.  FetBs,  RefieSions,  and.  Siuerus,  fubmitted  to  the.  Confider- 
•  miontf  tbe  Affociated  Friends  of  tPe  People,  pp.  42.  ^vo.  is'.  No 
vBookfclkf’a  Name.  Edinburgh/ 1793.  , 

We  have 'found  nO  arguments'  in  this  publication  forcible  enough 
to  induce  the  6ieods  of  the  people  ^  fo  diiTolye  their  affbeiations,  to 
lude  their  hcadsi  and  be  filcnt.*  '  We  prefent  our  readers  with  the 

i  I  .« •  t . . . .  <  •  •  V ,  t  •  *  ^  .  ,  •  •  i  » ?  V  •  fbllowm  g 
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foUowing  extras,  of  which  we  (hall  leave  them  to  form  their  own 
opinion :  ^  . 

‘  I  may,  with  ready  confidence,  affirm,  that  the  Britiih  conftitu- 
tion  does  not  at  pre(ent  verge,  and  has  not  for  a  long  while  verged, 
towards  any  undue  influence  in  the  crown.  The  dire^  influence  of 
the  fovereign  is  not  equal  to  that  of  the  other  branches  of  the  legifla- 
ture. .  Even  his  tndireSi  influence,  whether  legiflativc  or  executive, 
takjen  Amply  by  itfcif,  is  rather  weaker  than  flronger  than  it  is  by  the 
Tundamental  laws  of  our  conllitution  underftood  to  be/ 

3^*  Faifthood^  Paine,  and  Company^  difarmed  hj  Truth  and 
\  and  a  Drejfing  to  the  Addrejfer  on  the  late  Proclamation, 
Alfo  friendly  Caution  to  the  Friends  of  the  People ;  benevolent  Reta-^ 
Ijation,  or  Good  for  Evil ;  a  Divifon  of  France  into'  fever al  free 
''States  recommended*,  and  a  prophetical  Fragment,  refpe£lfully  addr$Jftd 
•  ta  all  true  Britons  •  By  Timothy  Sbavecl^e,  Efq.  an  Enemy  to  l^af 
phemers,  feditious  Levellers^  and  ambitious  Hypocrites,  pp.  93.^8vo* 
IS.  6d.  London,  printed  for  the  Author ;  and  fold  by  Owen. 

my  y  ■  \  '  ‘ 

This  ample  title-page  will  give  the.  reader  an  idea  of  what  he  Is 
to  expe&  from  this  volume.  Squire  Sbaveclofe  is,  however,  no  ad¬ 
ditional  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  motto  adopted  by  a  certain  cheap 
vender  of  learning,  •  Sutor  ultra  crepidam  feliciter  aufus.*  We  woul^ 
therefore  advife  him  to  ftick  clofe  in  future  to  his  razor  and  (trap ;  efr, 
if  he  will  continue  to  difplay  his  eloquence  in  public,  let  him  con¬ 
tent  himfelf  with  inftrufting  the  lilHcfs  multitude  he  may  gather 
around  him  Moorfields  or  Tower  HUh' 


DIVINITY. 

L  ^ 

A&T«,3i.  Vindicire  Landavenfs  *,  0^,  SfrLluret  on  the  Bijhop  of  Llan^' 
daff  s  late^  Charge,  In^a  Letter  to  his  Lordjhjp,  pp.  ^9.  410.  is.  6d, 
Rivingtons.  London,  1792'; ;  ' 

When  we'  reviewed  the  Bilhop’s  elegant  charge  *,  we  jittle  fuf- 
pefted  any  cavils  could  have  arii'en  againd  it  among  his  more  liberal 
prethren.  But  we  were  miftaken.  Candour,  vye  had,  extends  to  a 
ceruin  degree  with  all ;  beyond  this  the'natural  temper  or. prejudices 
of  education  or  rank  will  fliew  thenifclves.  •  Thus  the  pontiff  may 
fafely  be  candid  to  the.  pagan;  the  Englifh  epifcopalian  to  theca- 
tholica  and  even  extend  his  indulgence  fo  as  to  admit  a  difcreiionary 
toleration  to  all.  Wlien  he  goes  thus  far,  he. fancies. himfelf 
and  conceives  it  his  duty  to  corre£l  fuch  as  e^ttend  dieir  wife's  to  that 
liniverCd  philanthropy  which,  if  one  may  believe  prophecy,  and  truft 
to  the  prolped  the  world  affords  us,  muft  ultimately  h.ippen.  The 
author  of  thefe  Viudiciie,  or  Strictures,  apppears  among  the  moderate 
plafs  of  churchmen  ;  but  fo  little  is  his  regard  for  fair  invefligation, 
for  open  inquiry  after  truth,' that  he  does  not  fcruple  to  cenfure  the 
learned  Bifljop  for  pointing  out  any  little  flaw  he  -may  fufped  in  the 
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fabric  of  the  church.  This  he  calls  ‘  dcferting  his  flation,  be. 
trayjng  his  trulK*  What  then  is  this  llatioa?  Is  it  to  fupport 
cTror  at  all  events?  Is  it  tamely  to  acquicfce  in  abufes  ?  Is 
it  obflinalcly  to  defend  parts  that  are  not  tenable,  and  the  atten¬ 
tion  to  which  diverts  the  forces  from  thofe  pods  which  are  mod 
important,  and  equal  to  every  attack  ?  The  author  aflures  us 
hiVftriftures  (hall  flow  from  a  fpirit  as  liberal  and  as  Chridlan  as  the 
Bifhop’s.  ‘  Yet  he  fufp'cfts  his  Icrdihip  of  the  vanity  of  appearinj^*,  fm- 
guiar,  ^nd  accufes  him  of  ufing  finiller  attempts  at  popularity  wich  a 
party:  Who  is  this  party  ?  His  lord(hip  would  anfwer,  E^'ery 
liberal  Chriftian.*  But  our  author,  who  probably  loves  quiet  errors 
better  than  unruly  truths,  is,  without  being  aware  of  it,  as  much  an 
enemy  to  difcuflion  as  Mr.  Burke.  While  he  reprobates,  with  much 
warmth,  the  ungenerous  aim  of  Mr.  Burke  in  gilding  the  iron  mafic 
that  veiled  the  Matures  of  defpotifm  ;  he  is  hardly  aware  how  much 
of  this  reprobation  arifes  from  <  the  plentiful  crop  of  dangerous  poi- 
for.s  which  have  fprung  up  from  the  feeds  of  difculfion  fown  by  that 
gentleman.*  We  mention  this  rather  as  an  apnlogy  than  a  cenfure 
of  the  author.  He  writes  like  a  man  of  an  excellent  heart;  and, 
though  warped  by  education  and  particular  habits  of  fociety,  evinces 
an  underflanding  that  will  do  honour  to  any  caufe.  We  therefore 
trull  to  time,  and  a  more  enlarged  fphere  of  adlion,  to  produce  thofe 
changes  in  his  fentiments,  the  predif|)olition  to  which  may  eafily  be^ 
dildovered  in  his  writing. 

i^RT.  32.  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Reverend  the  Lord  Bijhop  rf  Llandaff:^ 
containing  Remarks  on  his  Lqrdjhip*s  Charge  to .  the  Clergy  of  the  DiO' 
cefe  of  Llandaff.  pp.  84.  4|to.  2S.  Debrett.  London,  1792. 

_  k  f " 

This  letter  writer,  who  figns  himfelf  a  country  curate,  does  not 
yoflefs  all  the  urbauity  of^thc  former  author.  The  chief  of  his  book 
IS  direfted  againft  the  French  revolution,  which,  in  church  'matters, 
he*  feems  wonderfuHy  ^’offended  at.  But  it  happens  unfortunately, 
that  lids  author’s  artillery  always  turns  againft  himfelf.  ‘  Speaking  of 
thet pcrfccution  of  which  the  'DiATenters  complain,  and  which  his 
lord^ip  laments,  inafmuch  as  it  precludes  them  from  civil  offices,' 
our  curate  obferves,  *  Evci7.Iaw  is  an  infringement  of  the  natural 
rights  of  man — the  bell  human  laws  cannot  but  be  attended  with  fome 
partial  evil — thus,  according  to  your  lordlhip's  argument,  every 
member  of  fociety  is  perfecuted.’  Do  all  laws,  then,  prefs  partially 
on  individuals,  and  bind  only  thofe  who  are  not  concerned  in‘ making 
them  ?  But,  continues  our  author,  f  The  Diffenters  are  not  more 
perfecuted  than'  their  fellow -fubj eels  who  prt  excluded  by  law  from 
enjoying  particular  c^ces  that  procure  wealth,  or  power,  or  in¬ 
fluence.  Or  honour.*'  If,  indeed,  there  are  fubjeds  thus  opprelTed 
in  Gommon  with  the  DilTcnters,  his  lordlhip  would  anfwer,  ^  Inftead 
of  ao.  apology  for  the  oppreflions  of  the  latter,  it  only  proves  the  pro- 
pfietj^f  relieving  both  them  and  their  fellow-fuffcrcrs.V  The  reft  of 
the  js^tnade  up  of  trifling  objeftions  to  particular  paflages,  and 
an’  a;tcmp^.at  detecling  inconfiftencics  in  his  lordfhip’s  charge.  But 
li  mod  of  argue  petulance,  rather  than  a  wi(h  to  inform,  and 

j  would  more  credit  to  the  quibbling  of  a  lawyer  thetn  the  gravity 

i  of  a  3ivine^'*' 
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Art.  33.  Sermoni preached  before  the  Honourable  Houfe  0/  Commons^ 
at  St.  Margaret^ Si  WeflminJIer,  on  the  Day  appointed  to  be  ob/crwed  a9 
the  Day  of  the  Martyrdom  of  King  Charles  the  Firfi.  By  the  iU*v* 
Thomas  Hayy  Chaplain  to' the  Houje  of  Commons,  pp.  19.  410.  is.‘ 
'Walter.  London,  1793. 

The  event  of  the  unfortunate  Charles's  death,  and  the  recent  mur¬ 
der  of  Louis,  are  very  rationally  and  juflly  compared  to  each  other; 
as  the  outrageous  effe^s  of  a  mifled  and  deluded  people.  It  is  a  good 
difcourfe  on  the  occafion;  but  we  cannot  difcover  any  particular 
beauty 'of  language  or  fentiment  throughout  it. 


<'r  i'  •• 
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FRANCE. 


TJ'ROM  the  extent  of  their  territory,  the. multiplicity  of  their 
^  refources,  the  population  of  their  country,  and  the  character 
of  their  rulers,  it  has  frequently  been  the  Jot  of  the  French  to 
oppofe  combinations  of  a  fimilar  nature  to  that  which  has  been 
now  formed  againft  them.  But  if  the  character  of  this  nation 
has  made  fuch  alliances  hecelTary,  the  principles  which  actuate 
human  conduft  has  generally  rendered  them  unfuccefsful.  The 
difeordant  jnterefts  of  different  potentates  can.be  with  difficulty 
rccOncikd ;  but  every  cornrhunity  is  concerned  to  repel  foreign 
aggreffion,  andfupport  individual  independence.  I'hough  in- 
teftinc  commotions  may  have  checked  this  fpirit  among  the  in-  * 
habitants  of  France,  yet  it  continues  to  pervade  its  armies,  and 
after  having  aided  themi' in  making  a  vigorous  refiftance,  may 
ultimately  conduft  them  to  victory ;  for  the  enihufiafm  by  whicn 
they  are  diftinguiflied,  has  led  therh  to  difplay  as  much  courage 
when ’fighting  for  the  proteftion  of  tHcir  republic,  as  their  an- 
ceftors  difeovered  when  bleeding  for  the  glory  of  their,  monarch. 
Regardlefs  of  minuter  political  differences,  they.have  .continued 
to  defend  the  general  in tereftspf  the  ftate;  they  fubmitted  with 
alacrity  to  "the  commands  of  Fayette  and  Dumourier,  till  they 
difeovered  the  treachery  of ihofe  officers ;  and,  under*  the  fame 
impreffiens,  they  lamented  the.  fall  of  Dampierre,  and  have  pre¬ 
pared  to  follow  the  banners  of  Cuftine.  The  exceffes  which 
have  attended  the  revolution  arc  confined  to  Paris  and  its  envi¬ 
rons  ;  the  former  defpotifm  fpread  its  influence  over  the  country 
gt  large.  Remote  from -the  effefts  of  the  former,*  and  ft  ill  re¬ 
gaining  the  remembrance  of  the  latter,  the  troops  have  hitherto 

preferved 
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prefervcd  their  fidelity,  and  the  people  ftill  honour  them  with 
their  confidence ;  and  while  thefe  ide^  predominate^  no  faction, 
however  formidable,  and  no  crimes,  however  atrocious,  can 
terminate  the  fete  of  the  Convention,  or  reftore,  by  that  means, 
a  permanent  government  to  France.  Though  the  zeal  which 
animates  the  foldiery  threatens  to  prolong  the  prefent  unhappy 
war,  yet  their  honourable,  though  mifiaken  entbufiatm,  obtains 
an  involuntary  tribute  of  appUufe ;  and  happy  will  it  be  for 
mankind,  if  it  convinces  the  princes  of  Europe  cf  the  uhftablo 
nature  of  arbitrary  power,  when  the  military  force,  on  which*  it 
relies,  can  with  fo  rnuch  facility  be  converted  into  tbeJnftru- 
ment  of  its  deftruftion.  It  feems  therefore  probable  that  the 
republic  will  continue  an  unanimous  refiftance  *  againft  its  ex* 
tcrnal  enemies  till  an  alteration  of  circumftances  fball  have  dif- 
Iblvcd  theformidabk  confederacy  which  has  been  formed 
it.  As  the  connexion  between  the  courts  of  '  . 

r 

AUSTRIA  and  PRUSSIA 

has  rather  tended  to  difleminate  than  to  deftroy  the  opinions 
againft  which  it  was  employed,  both  parties  will  awaken  to  a 
feufe  of  its. impropriety  j  and  the  politics  of  the  cabinet  of  Ber¬ 
lin  give  us  no  aflurance  that  it  will  adhere  to  the  faith  of  treaties 
>viien  intcreft  requires  their  violation.  The  fertile  plains  of 
Poland  prefent  a  much  more  fplendid  objefk  of  ambition  to  the 
houfc  of  Brandenburgh  than  unprofitable  warfare  vvitfi  France  ; 
and  as  one  contrail  has  been  broken  to  obtain  pofleffipn  of  thcrn| 
another  may  be  difregarded  to  fecure  the  invaluable  prize.  The 
cxifting  government  of  a'nation  is  beft  fecured  by  the  vigour,  of 
its  internal  regulations,  and  the  energy,  of  its  executive  aui 
thority ;  and  to  obfeure  the  luftre  of  the  Imperial  diadem*  by  di¬ 
recting  the  Germanic  body,  is  a  more  profitable  and  glorious 
purfuit  than  ftarving  defperate  republicaris  in  the  city  of  Mchtz, 
and  aflilling  to  bombard  the  towns  of  the  French'  Netherlands. 
By  whatever  fyftem  of:  interior  policy  France  may  be  regulated, 
Ihe  will  finally  have  Pruffia  for  a  friend,  and  Auitria  for  aTival. 
Though  the  family  cbmpaft  -ftifpcnded  their  ancient  animofity 
for  a  time,  yet  as  their  jealbufy  was*  founded  upon  circumfiances 
which  involved  the  general  ‘balance  of  power  in  Europe,  and 
the  fafety  of  every  independent  kingdom,  its  difiblution  would 
naturally  revive  their  ancient  animofity.  The  contiguity-,  of 
their  dominions  to  thofe  of  the  enemy,  the  lollcs  they  fuftained 
in  the  courfe  of  laft  campaign,  and  the  indignation  which  the 
treatment  of  the  late  Cbieen  of  France  muft  havi^  excited  at 
V'^ieiiha,  concurred  to  ftimulatc  the  Impeiialifts  to  vengeance# 

THE  PRINCE  OF  SAXE  COBOURG  .  ; 

has  accordingly  redeemed  his  own  reputation,  and  aveng^  the 
wrongs  which  were  offered  to  his  mailer  i  and  if  a  paciheation 
'  ■  '  •  can 
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can  be  cffiefled,  it  muft  be  by  his  exertions^  in  conjunclion  with 

thdfe  of  Great  Britain.  The  army  under  his  command,  and 

that  of  the  Duke  of  York,  after  forcing  the  French  camp  at 

F:;mars,  has  laid  fiege  to  Valenciennes.  I'hat  fortrefs  is  in  a 

formidable  •  ftate  of  defence,  and  the  governor  appears  refolved 

to  hold  out  to  the  laft  extremity.  And  the  impetuous  Cuftine, 

\^o  now  leads  the  troops  of  the  republic  in  this  quarter,  may 

probably  afford  the  garrifon  an  opportunity  of  fignalifmg  their 

courage,  as  he  will  endeavour  to  raife  the  ficge  by  making  an 

incurfion  into  the  Auftrian  territories.  Should  he  fuccecd  in 
•  •  _ 

this*ittcmpt,  it  will  be  in  his  power,  by  cutting  off  the  fupplies 
of  'the  combined  troops,  to  compel  them  to  abandon  their  en- 
terprife.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  get  polTeflion  of  this  town, 
as'  they  will  then  have  fecured  a  place  of  retreat  in  cafe  of  dlf- 
cdmfiture,  they  will  be  enabled  to  penetrate  into  the  hc^  t  of  the 
country,  and  efFedl  a  conjuixSfiop  with  the  malecontcnts  in 
France.  On  the  event  of  this  atteippt  the  fuccel'sful  illuc  of  the 
campaign,  and. perhaps  of  the  war,  will  depend;  and  though  the 
experience  and  (kill  of  the  officers,  and  the  valour  and  difciplinc 
of  the  allied  armies,  afford  the  moft  happy  prefages  of  a  favour¬ 
able  termination  of  the  ficge,  yet  the  many  proofs  of  inflexible 
refolution  and  undaunted  courage  which  the  French  have  exhi¬ 
bited,  will  , prolong  the  conteft,  though  lb?y  (hould  not  be  fufli- 
cieiit  to  turn  the  current  of  fqccefs.  In  the  fouthern  depart- 
meat^‘tbe„progrefs  of 

THE  SPANIARDS  ’  .  '  '  ' 

has  been  lately  fo  rapid  as  to  excite  the  moft  ferlous  apprehen- 
(tons  in' the  executive  council  of  France.  Neither  the  rcfourccs; 
i^or  the  charafter  of  the  Spani(n  nation,  have  been  eftimated 
according  to  their  real  value.  Though  the  country  , has  been 
reduced  to  a  ftatc  of  comparative  poverty,  from  the  want  of  the 
general,  circulation  of  labour,  yet  the  voluntary  coVitributiohs 
Jvhich  have  been  raifed  from  , the  immenfe  maffes  of  property 
pofTelTcd  by  the  ariftocratical  and  eccleiiaftical  .bodies, ,  will 
enable  the  court  to  condudl  the  conteft  with  fpirit ;  and  the  an¬ 
cient  animofity  which  fubfifts  betv/een  the  two  nations  will  im¬ 
pel  the  people  to  fecond  its  fehemes  with  ardour.  Inimical  to 
each  other  from  the  operation  of  every  prejudice  which  the  dilfi- 
inilarity  of  manners,  religion,  and  government,  can  create,,  cii 
^his.  theatre  of  warfare  we  may  contemplate  a  crufade  of  flavery 
$gainft  licentioufnefs,  arid  fupcrftition  againft  aiheifm.  In  fuch 
acooteft  the  religionift  will  commonly  prevail.  Impreffed  with 
ideas  congenial  to  the  nature  and  condition  of  man,  animated 
with  the  hope  of  reward,  and  feeking,  by  his  merits,  to  (huii 
the  punifhment  with  which  he  is  threatened,  he  has  much 
higher  motives  for  exertion  than  him  who  is  actuated  by  prin- 
^  c  ‘  '  ••  “  ‘  \  .  ciples 
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cipics  which  arifc  from  a  frigid  imagination  and  a  corrupted 
heart,  foftered  by  philofophic  depravity,  and  fupported  by  prac¬ 
tical  villany.  If  any  part  of  France  has  cfcaped  the  contagious 
example  of  the  metropolis,  perhaps  the  provinces  adjoining  to 
Spain,  dill  retaining  fome  refpeft  for  the  faith  of  their  anceftors, 
and  the  ancient  conllitution  of  their  countnr,  may  enlift  under 
the  banners  of  the  invading  army,  and  affift  in  deftroying  the 
authority  of  the  Convention.  A  rupture  among  the  , 

MARITIME  POWERS  OF  EUROPE 
extends  its  influence  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  flames 
of  war  have  already  reached  the  Weft  Indies;  and  thcifirlk 
efforts  of  the  liritifh  arms  have  been  crowned  with  fuccefs.  7'hc 
ifland  of  Tobago  has  already  fallen  into  our  hands;  and!thc 
capture  of  moft  of  the  other  French  pofleflions  willj  probably 
follow.  The  happinefs  of  exienfive  colonial  territories  is  in- 
cinnpatible  with  the  nature*  of  republican  govcrtiments ;  they 
are  generally  expofed  to  the  rapacity  of  needy  delegates^  from 
the  parent  ftatc,  or  permitted  to  preferve  a  precarious  inde- 
pendeiKe  by  their  own  exertions,  plundered  as  the  price  of  pro- 
tetSlion,  and  fpared  only  when  ncglefted.  The  raftinefs  and 
impetuofity  of  the  Legillative  Afl'embly  and  the  National  Con¬ 
vention,  produced  the  cioft  dreadful  enormities  in  St.  Domingo 
and  the  other  dependencies  of  the  republic.  The  fecurity  they 
will  enjoy  under  the  proteftioii  of  Great  Britain  may  probably 
induce  them  to  throw  off  their  allegiance  to  their  disjointed 
c;omiiionwealth ;  and,  by  completely  obtaining  this  branch  of 
commerce,  Great  Britain  has  the  profpe£l  of  an  ample  indem<* 
nifleation  for  the  expences  of  the  war  in  which  we  are  involved, 

.  From  a  .  .  .  > 

RETROSPECTIVE  VIEW 

of  the  condu<SV  of  the  belligerent  powers,  it  will  be  found  tliat 
England,  /\uftria,  and  Spain,  feem .  refolved  to  proceed  with' 
vigour  and  alacrity;  that  Pruffia  and  the  Emprefs  are  diftrafted 
by  varying  and  incompatible  fchemes  of  ambition;  that  the 
States  of  Holland  are  fclapfing  into  inadlivity:  and  France^  not- 
withftanding  her  internal  diflbnfions,  continues  ftill  formidable 
from  the  fidelity  of  her  foldiery,  and  the  zeal  of  a  peafantry  at-., 
tached  to  the  caufe  of  the  Convention.  But  the  fevereft  cnif- 
fortuncs  which  the  ingenuity  of  malevolence  could  devife,  or 
the  moft  exafperated  adverfary  inflidi,  are  inferior  td  thofe  which' 
the  members  of  that  body  are  bringing  upon  the  people  they  rc-» 
prefrnt.  At  the  commencement  of 

THE  REVOLUTION,  <  -  .  i 

•when  we  beheld  a  magnanimous  nation  throwing  off,  the  yoke 
oppreiEonj  and  vindicating  liberty,  we  mfgfit  pardon  their 
'  '  niillake^ 
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mlftakes  for  the  fake  of  their  principle?,  and  confidcr  their 
aberrations  as  neceflary  to  teach  them  the  value  of  the  prize 
they  had  obtained.  Though  we  faw  the  friends  of  the  confti- 
tution  deviating  into  republicanifm,  and  from  republicans  tranf- 
fermed  Into  anarchifts;  though  we  beheld  the  horrors  of  Auguft’ 
and  September  obfeured  by  the  infamous  execution  of  Louis 
the  XVIth;  yet,  convinced  that  human  iniquity  could  fcarcely 
go  farther,  we  might  imagine  that  fome  of  thofe  feelings,  fo  in- 
I'eparable  from  humanity,  the  want  of  motives  to  impel  to 
crimes,  or  of  objefts  to  gratify  revenge,  would  have  brought 
thefe' enormities  to  a  conclufion.  The  moft  praftifed  fophiltry. 
can  fcarcely  dare  to  aferibe  the  wickednefs  of  the  Convention 
to  the  difficulties  they  were  obliged  to  encounter,  or  the  ob- 
ftacles  they  were  called  upon  tofurmount;  to  the  impatience 
of  the  nobility  under  the  lofs  of  their  privileges ;  the.manifcilo 
of  the  Duke  of  Brunfwick;  the  fupercllioufnefs  of  the  Bricifli 
adniiniftration ;  or  the  machinations  of  the  court  of  Vienna. 
Can  the  indignation  of  Europe  be  appeafed  by  a  renewal  of  ^the 
maffacres  at  Paris;'  the  murder  of  a  monarch  atoned  for  by 
,  flaughtering  his  wife  and  family;  or  the  offences  of  the  republic 
annihilated  in  the  elevation  of  Marat  to  the  office  of  dilator? 
Or  is  it  neceffary,  in  order  'to  complete  the'mlfery  of,  France^ 
that,*  after*  having  fo  long  fubmitted  .to  the  domination  of  men 
whofe  talents  were  perverted  to  the  deftru£lIon  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,  it  Ihould  at  laft  bend  beneath  the  yoke  of  wickednefs 
and  ftupidity  in  conjunftion  ?  Such,*  how’ever,  is  the  crifis  which 
at'prefent  awaits  the  nation.  By  the  arreft  of  the  leaders  of  the  , 
moderate  party,  the  fmall  remn^t"  of  virtue  and  ability  which  • 
was  Icft'has  been  extirpated’ from’ the  Affembly,  the  fyftcm  pf 
diforganifation  has  been  completed,  and  pardon.  Impunity,  and 
applaufe,  enfured  to  every  contempt  of  moral  duty,  and  every 
violation  of  pofitive  law;  The  other  departments  of  the  republic  . 
groan  under  the  oligarchical  tyranny*  of  the  commons  at  Paris\, 
and  behold  their  own  dignity  infulted  in  the  pierfons  of  their  rc- 
prefentatives :  but  no  propitious  genius  appears’  to  point  out  the 
*  way  to  amendment,  to  heal  the  w^ounds  of  his  bleeding  country; 
and,  applying  the  energetic  language  of  Tacitus  to  the  prefenc 
Hate  of  France,  we  may  with  juftice  exclaim,  ‘  Nobilltas]  opes^ 
omijjl  gijlique  honored  . pro  ermine  et  oh  vlrtutes'certijjimum  exitium* 
The  fuccefs  of  the  revolters  in  Brittany,  and  the  corhm'otions 
which  have  arifen  at  Marfeilles,  have  hitherto  had  but  little 
cffe6l  on  the  minds  of  the  people  at  large;  for  as  the  French 
were  formerly  attached  to  monafcliy  without  knowing  upon 
what  grounds  their  predilecElion  was  founded;  fo  they  now  ap¬ 
pear  equally  enamoured  of  republicanifm,  without  examining 
the  privileges  it  beftovvs. 

Though 
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Though  every  rational  friend  of  ‘ 

THE  BRITISH  CONSTITUTIOK 

muft  rather  admire  its  pfaftical  utility  than  its  theoretical  ejr- 
cellencci  yet  there  are  certain  parts  of  our  government  much 
more  beautiful  in  contemplatioh  than  beneficial  in  their  efFedls. 
The  mode  of  trial  by  parliamentary  impeachment  is  a  moft  coh- 
fpicuous  inftance  of  the  truth  of  this  obfervatioiv:  ‘When  we 
confider  it  as  a  folemn  appeal  from  the  public  virtue  of/.tlie  de¬ 
mocratic  branch  of  the  legiflature  to  the  vvifdorri  of  tlie  arifto- 
cracy,  we  muft  acknowledge,  with' fubfnillion,  the  graviiy^of 
the  accufation,  and  rely  with  the  mod  perfect  confidence  on  the 
integrity  of  the  tribunal  before  which  it  is  preferred';*  whilci 
during  a  proceeding  of  this  nature,  we  might  expeft  a  fufpehfioa 
of  party  prejudices,  accompanied  vvith  patient  acquiefcence  in 
the  decifions  of  the  court,  and  manly  forbearance  in  cafe  of  dif- 
appointment  in  the  event.  Inftead,  however,  of  this  dignified 
mode  of  proceeding,  we  have  feen^  the  managers  againft  Mr. 
Haftings,  in  confequence  of  their  official  charader,  arrogating 
fo  thcmfelvcs  a  portion  of  infallibility  which  precludes  the  poffi- 
bility  of  his  acquittal ;  endeavouring  to  abufe  the  legiflative 
fan£tity  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  to  pwevent  animadverfions 
on  their  conduct  as  individuals ;  and,  in  defiance  of  that  funda¬ 
mental  maxim  of  Englifli  jurifprudence,  which  authorifes  every 
man  to  prefume  innocence  till  guilt  is  afeertained,  ftrivlng  to 
reprefs  thofe  reflcdlions  which  muft  naturally  arife  in  every  mind 
on  a  trial  unprecedented  in  length,  and  unparalleled  in  circum- 
ftances.  According  to  thefe  doftrines,  jmpeachfnent  is  fyno- 
nimous  with  being  condemned,  impeccability  is  conferred  upon 
thofe  who  bring  it  forward,  and  to  hefitate  in  beftowing  that 
Ocalted  attribute  upon  them,  is  to  be  deemed  a  libel  upon  the 
reprefentatives  of  the  nation.  Unfortunately  for  thefe  pretenders 
to  perfection,  their  conftituents  have  occalionally  deemed  fomc 
of  them  worthy  of  cenfure ;  and,  by  .the  interference  of  an  Eng- 
lifti  jury,  the  freeft  inveftigation  of  this  fubjeCl.  has  .been  de* 
fended  ahd  juftified.  When  the  purpofes  for  which  parliament 
had  been  fummoned  by  adminiftration  had  been  anfwered,  and 
the  bppofition  could  bring  forward  no  objeCt  to  engage  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Houfe  or  the  country,  juftice  ftill  feemed  to  re¬ 
quire  that  fome  meafures  {hould  be  adopted  refpeCtihg  this  im¬ 
peachment.  An  inquiry  into  this  fubjeCl  was  accelerated  by  the 
unexpected  termination  of  the*  prifoncr’s  defence.  Nothing 
could  have  induced  Mr.  Haftings  or  his  advocates  to  adopt  this 
meafure,  but  the  moft  perfeift  conviCtion  of  his  innocence,  and 
the  utmoft  anxiety'to  obtain  a  decifion.  And  as  the  conduAors 
of  the  profccution  had  been  furnifhed  with  every  opportunity  of 

obtaining 
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obtaining  evidence,  and  of  commenting  upon  It,  it  might  have 
been  imagined  that  the  ends  of  fubftantial  juftice  would  have 
been  obtained  without  a  repetition  of  thofe  eloquent  but  in¬ 
efficient  harangues,  which  can  in  no  degree  affedf  the  judgment 
of  the  peers.  By  means,  however,  of  that  Angular  coincidence 
which  this  bufinefs  produces  between  Meflrs.  Burke  and  Duhi 
das,  the  trial  has  been  poftponed  to  a  new  feffion;  though  we 
are  well  perfuaded  the  latter  gentleman  would  have  more  effec^ 
tuall/sinet  the  wifhes  of  the  people  if,  in  earlier  ftages  of  the 
MQceeding,  he'had  exerted  himfelf  to  roufe  the  diligence  of  the 
Lofdsi,  to  ftimulate  the  attention  6f  the  managers,'  or  to  bring 
the  im^achment  to  a  conclufibn,  if  difeovered  to  be  v'Indidfive 
or  unnecelTafy. 

,In'purfuahce|bf  thofe  opinions  which  he  has  retained  with  'fo 
much  firmnefs,  amid  the  defertion  of-his  friends,  and  the  clamour 
of  his  opponents, 


MR.  FOX 


has  again  brought  forward  a  propofitlon  for  , 


TREATING  WITH  FRANCK. 


'  .  •  *  .  i 

As,  by  the  law  of  nations,  the  crimes  committed  in  an  inde¬ 
pendent  ftate  are  neither  the  objedt  of  inveftigation  nor. of  pu- 
niftiment,  it  follows,  as  a  neceflary  inference,  that  the  character 
of  their  rulers  can  be  no  impediment  to  .entering  into  a.  nego¬ 
tiation  with  them.  The  refult  of  a  contrary  doctrine  would  be 
to  make  the  tranquillity  of  Great  Britain  to  depend  on  the  por¬ 
tion  of  virtue  or  talents  pbirefled  by  the  governors  of  the  French 
republic.  However  impolitic  it  may  be  thought  to  contrail  .al¬ 
liances  with  men  of  their  defeription,  furely  .there  can  be 
ho'impeditnent  to  agree  in  abftaining  from  mutual  acis.of  hofti- 
lity  and  llaughtef .  As  we  entered  upon  the  war  to  check  .  the 
domineering  ambition  of  France,  and  pledged  ourfelves  to. ab- 
ftain'from  interfering  in  their  Internal  government,  their  con- 
^ueds  being  abandoned,  the  objeil  of  the  war  is  obtained*.  , 
The  infamous  :  . 
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could^^give  no  great  reafon  to  hope  for' moderation  from  the 
powers  . with  whom  we  are  at  prefent  allied  ;•  and  it  w;ould  be 
confiftent  with  the  liberality. of  a  free  and  enlightened  ^bple  to 
diffolve  every  connexion  with  thofe  who  were  guilt v' of  fuch  a 
flagrant  a£l  of  injuftice.  Whether  the  difordered  uaie  of  our 
commerce  was  to  be  attributed  to  the^  war  or  not,  yet  it  was 
perfectly  obvious  that  nothing  but  the  return  of  peace  could  re- 
ftore  it  to  its  former  condition;  and  in  every  view,  policy,  pru¬ 
dence*  and  jufticcy  required  a  difcontinuance  of  the  conteft. 

Though 
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Though  thcfe  arguments  were  urged  with  flrcngth  and  ingc^ 
nuity  by  the  honourable  mover  of  the  queftlon,  yet  the  eloquence 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  perfuaded  a  majority  of  the 
Houfc  to  entertain  oppofite  fentiments.  It  was  contended  to  be 
equally  derogatory  from  the  honour  and  fecurity  of  the  nation  to 
purchafe  precarious  tranquillity  at  the  price  of  a  pacification  with 
the  prevalent  faftion  in  France;  and  the  fludluating  nature  of 
their  authority,  and  the  enormous  crimes  they  had  committed, 
would  render  any  ftipulations  with  them  as  unftable  as  they 
would  be  difhonourable*  Could  it  be  expedient  to.relinquifh  the 
fair  profpeft  of  fuccefs  we  enjoyed  from  the  unbounded  fuccefs 
of  arms,  for  the  fake  of  the  temporary  fufpenfion  of  hofti- 
lities  which  fuch  a  negociation  would  produce  ?  However  infa¬ 
mous  and  unjuft  the  partition  of  Poland  might  be,  yet  no  ex- 
aggeratioh  of  the  moft  heated  imagination  could  perfuade  the 
world  that  it  was  fo  injurious  to  the  particular  interefts.  of  this 
country,  or  the  general  repofe  of  Europe,  as  permitting  Flan¬ 
ders  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  France  would  have  been.  The 
timely  interpofition  of  the  executive  government  had  nearly  re¬ 
moved  the  bad  eftedfs  of  the  ftate  of  public  credit ;  and  at  any 
rate,  if  we  had  abftained  from  this  war,  inftead  of  a  partial 
failure  of  our  commerce,  it  would  have  been  completely  anni¬ 
hilated. 

THIS  SESSION  OF  PARLIAMENT 

has  reftored  internal  tranquillity  at  the  expehce  of  foreign  war ; 
has  given  to  the  fervants  of  the  crown  a  majority  unexampled 
in  the  hiftory  of  the  country;  and  prepared  a  permanent  govern¬ 
ment  for  our  cxtenfive  dominions  in  India. 

.  A  fubfeription  has  lately  been  opened  to  relieve  the  pecuniary 
embarraffments  of  Mr.  Fox.  To  comment  upon  adls  of  pri¬ 
vate  friendfhip,  or  infult  domeftic  diftrefs,  is  without  our  pro¬ 
vince.  The  circumftance  refledls  honour  on  the  peffonal  vir¬ 
tues  of  the  gentleman  in  queftion ;  but  a  more  ‘delicate  method 
of  condudlin^  the  bufinefs  would  have  placed  the  attachment  of 
bis  adherents  ih  a  point  of  view  ftill  more  to  be  commended. 
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